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New service for 


Organic Chemical users 


For the specialized service required by consumers 
of organic chemicals, call Olin Mathieson. 

The Organic Chemicals Division now makes 
available a team of experts, ready to give you the 
technical assistance needed in the handling and 
use of this special group of chemicals. 


Production is at Olin Mathieson’s modern 
hydrocarbon plant in Brandenburg, Kentucky; 
local stock points are located in key industrial 
areas. For data sheets and shipping information, 
write today. 


Ethylene Oxide + Ethylene Glycol - Diethylene Glycol 
Triethylene Glycol + Polyethylene Glycols (Poly-G’s) 
Glycol Ether Solvents (Poly-Solv’s) - Ethanolamines 
Surfactants (Poly-Tergents) - Ethylene Dichloride 
Dichloroethylether. 


Poly-G®, Poly-Solv® and Poly-Tergent are trademarks 
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matuieson ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION  onerannavenve. New YorK 16. NEW YORK 
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Allied Chemical Naphtachimie General Aniline 
& Dye Corporation Lavera, France & Film Corporation 
Nitrogen Division (Original plant plus Linden, New Jersey 

Orange, Texas two expansions) 














Jefferson Societe Chimique Mitsui Petrochemical 
Chemical Company des Derives du Petrole Industries, Ltd. 
Port Neches, Texas Antwerp, Belgium Iwakuni City, Japan 














Farbenfabriken Bayer Marles-KuhImann Chemische Fabrik Holten 
Dormagen, Germany ‘ LeHavre, France ; Oberhausen-Holten, Germany 





Scientific Design Company, Inc. 
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SD‘s Catalyst 
Manufacturing Plant 
New Jersey 


Executive Offices: Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








Engineering Offices: Jersey City, New Jersey 


Research Center: Manorhaven, L. I|., New York 

















EDTA-CP 


iVialctameleck-lallomr-lare mm ialelset-lalle 
impurities cannot be tolerated 
in chemicals and products, 
PERMA KLEER ACID (EDTA-CP) 
iS yOur answer. 

PERMA KLEER ACID is 


chemically PURE ethylene 
I¢ ] 4b A diamine tetra acetic acid, 
y and has the structural formula; 









HOOC CH, ,CH,COOH 
é 7 N CH,CH,N 
fies aN HOOC CH, Wels Rerele) 
Ww SY 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Appearance... Fine white crystals 
Molecular weight... 292 
Melting point... 240°C. (with decomposition) 


Bulk Density ... 0.68 


PERMA KLEER ACID ( EDTA-CP) pH, aqueous solution... 2.0 


Solubility in water ...0.02% 


[20 W-Weeld-ter] olhe-dlelamaal=sdalele) MS]; Sto bya La 
EDTA (titration method) ...99.5% min. 


°, amino triacetic acid...0.5% max. 
PERMA KLEER TETRA-CRYSTALS (Na4 EDTA-CP ) CaCO, chelated per gram... 342 mgs 


Residue on ignition... 0.03% max 

Heavy metals ...5 ppm max. 

PERMA KLEER TRI-CRYSTALS (Na3 EDTA-CP) TYPICAL SPECTROGRAPHIC ANALYSIS 
Metal Percentage 
yore li 0 inal 0.02 
Calcium lomeler.' 

PERMA KLEER DI-CRYSTALS (Nap EDTA-CP) Polssium 9003 
AT eraatialeiaal omerep| 
(Olalcolaath lan lomerep| 
| lomelept 

PERMA KLEER 110 (Na4 EDTA-CP ) Silicon ‘9.0005 

Copper 0.0003 
Lead fomelelep| 
Magnesium 0.00003 
Manganese 0.00001 





HIGHEST ACTIVITY - MORE ECONOMICAL 
THAN TECHNICAL GRADE CHELATES! 
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ZT ORPORATION 


LVF Val hr- Conte lalale mm @ial-laall-jc— Lyndhurst e New Jersey 


Vanutacturers ot t full line D1 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO +» CHARLOTTE + COLUMBUS, GA. * CLEVELAND © DETROIT + HOUSTON + PHILADELPHIA + PROVIDENCE » LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y 


Canada: HAMILTON. ONTARIO © European: MILAN, ITALY + Export: FALLEK PRODUCTS, NEW YORK 
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» Is U.S. also in danger of losing the lead in chemicals? Soviet 
promises to outstrip U.S. chemical output in 15 years ..p. 24 


e Latent management talent in your engineering department? 
Esso’s Ernest tells how the right training can bring engineers 
along into management 


> Ethical drug makers may soon have a new competitor to contend 
with—Plough, Inc., Memphis-based maker of St. Joseph 


aspirin. 


OPINION 
MEETINGS 
BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


Chemical process firms would 
like to see new depreciation laws 
that would embody an inflation 
factor. 


Justice Dept. brings antitrust suit 
against Syntex, airing charges 
brought out in Senate investiga- 
tions two years ago. 

In spite of withdrawal of plans for 
an atomic center, Sylvania-Corn- 
ing will press its program to ex- 
ploit the nuclear field. 

World’s first integrated _ petro- 
chemical tow system reaches 
Chicago, carrying 14 different 
types of chemical material. 
Russian chemical output surges 
ahead as the Soviet promises to 
outstrip U. S. production in 15 
years. 

The food irradiation center in 
California will be built, even with- 
out a reactor. 

ENGINEERING 

Here’s how one firm trains its en- 
gineers for management slots. 
WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
RESEARCH 


Insect attractants take the spot- 
light as researchers look for new 
ways to kill pesticide-resistant in- 


Researcher gets lifetime salary 
grant from cancer group. 


SALES 

FDA and FTC tighten screws on 
misleading drug and food additive 
advertising while critics in some 
consumer publications hammer 
away. 


SPECIALTIES 


Plough, Inc., may broaden its 
scope, add ethical drugs to its 
current proprietary drug line. 


PRODUCTION 

Weighing pros and cons of foreign 
equipment, U.S. firms buy spe- 
cialized equipment in small vol- 
ume. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


MARKETS 


Vinyl resin production booms— 
paced by polyvinyl chloride. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


ADMINISTRATION 
Desert-based chemical concern 
counts seven gains in turning “com- 
pany town” over to employees. 


Process industry stands relatively 
untouched by findings of unethical 
labor relations practices. 


sects. 100 CHARTING BUSINESS 


Chemical Week (including Chemical Specialties and Chemical Industries) is published week 
Vol. 81 by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 830 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. Printed in U.8.A. 
Second-class mail privileges authorized at Philadelphia, Pa. @ Copyright 1957 by McGraw-Hill 
No. 20 Publishing Co., Inc, All rights reserv bscription: $3/year in U.S.A., U.S. Possessions; 
$4, Canada; $15, other Western Hemisphere countries; $25, all other countries. Also see p. 10. 
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Let Harshaw Catalysts 


doa GIANTS work for you 


Harshaw Catalysts do a giant’s work and Harshaw produces cata- 
lysts in giant quantities—carloads every week. A letter or phone 
call will put our 20 years’ experience and acres of production and 
research facilities to work for you. 


PREFORMED 
CATALYSTS 
to fit special process 
requirements 
Hydroforming 
Cyclization 
Oxidation 
Dehydrogenation 
Dehydration 
Desulphurization 
Alkylation 
Isomerization 
Hydrogenation 


CATALYTIC CHEMICALS 
SUPPLIED BY HARSHAW 


Aluminum Nitrate Cobalt Nitrate 
Copper Nitrate Manganese Nitrate Solution 
Metallic Soaps (Cobalt, Manganese) 
Nickel Carbonate Nickel Formate Nickel Nitrate 
Nickel Sulfate Sodium Methoxide Zinc Nitrate 


Our experienced technical staff will assist you in 
developing the best and most economical catalyst. 
If you have a catalytic process in the development 
or production stage, a discussion with us may 
prove beneficial. 





Write for 
Free Book 





POWDERS 
THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL.CO. 


Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland « Detroit * Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston « Los Angeles * Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 


FLAKES 
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TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS TODAY...THROUGH ENJAY PETROCHEMICALS 








Basic raw materials for DETERGENTS 
that bring new ease to an old-fashioned job 


Today’s new detergents bring new ease to an old-fashioned job... keeping things clean. 
Even the grimiest woodwork and fixtures clean faster with these modern products. 


If manufacturing detergents is your business, it will pay you to investigate Enjay Tridecyl 
alcohol, Tripropylene and Tetrapropylene—high-quality petrochemicals that can make 
a significant contribution in your process. These, and other Enjay petrochemicals, have 
essential roles in the manufacture of many new products for modern living. 


With recently expanded laboratory facilities, the Enjay staff of highly trained technicians 
is ready to help you find new ways to new products through Enjay Petrochemicals. 
Contact the Enjay Company for further information. 


Enjay offers a widely diversified line of petrochemicals for industry: Pioneer in 


ALCOHOLS & SOLVENTS: Lower Alcohols, Oxo Alcohols, Ketones and Solvents; OIL & FUEL Petrochemicals 
IMPROVERS: Detergent-Inhibitors, V-I Improvers, Oxidation-Inhibitors; CHEMICAL RAW MATERIALS: 
Olefins, Diolefins, Aromatics; ENJAY BUTYL RUBBER & VISTANEX. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 W. 51st STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Akron, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Tulsa 
November 16, 1957 « Chemical Week 





its q heat transier medium 


WHAT IS LITHIUM ? 


The fact is, lithium metal is all of these things ... and 
many more. 

It’s now being used as a catalyst for precise control in 
polymerization and organic chemical reductions. It’s po- 
tentially the most effective and efficient medium for any 
high temperature exchange system . . . with a molten range 
of 179°C.to 1317°C.and a very high specific heat. Because it 
reacts with so many gases to form stable compounds, and 
absorbs such large volumes of gas, lithium is an ideal 
metallic scavenger, economically deoxidizing, desulfuriz- 
ing, and degasifying metals, while increasing conductivity. 

At the same time an exciting new chapter of lithium is 
being written in the atomic energy field. Having two iso- 
topes with almost opposite characteristics, lithium becomes 


potentially useful in nuclear applications. And with its 
derivatives, lithium also shows great promise in the pro- 
duction of high energy fuels. 

These are just a few of the better known applications for 
lithium metal . . . all relatively new. That’s why chances 
are that you, too, will be using this lightest of all metals in 
the next five years . . . in research, in production, or in the 
manufacture of your product. Foote’s vast amount of 
technical data, backing up its production of 99.8% lithium 
metal is ready to help you get there faster—maybe first. 
Our Data Bulletin Lithium Metal is a good start. Your copy 
is awaiting your request at the Technical Literature De- 
partment, Foote Mineral Company, 420 Eighteen West 
Chelten Building, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES: Berwyn, Pa. 


1OOTe 


MINERAL COMPANY 


LITHIUM METAL, CHEMICALS 


FERRO ALLOYS e STEEL ADE 


6 


PLANTS: Cold River, N.H.; Exton, Pa.; Kings Mountain, N.C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Sunbright, Va, 


MINERALS e STRONTIUM CHEMICALS @ ELECTROLYTIC MANGANESE METAL e® WELDING GRADE 
VES e COMMERCIAL MINERALS ANC 


ORES e ZIRCONIUM, TITANIUM, HAFNIUM (IODIDE PROCESS) 
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From Sun’s refinery at Marcus Hook, Pa... 


FAST, DIRECT DELIVERIES 
OF ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 





New plant, delivering commercial and refrigeration 


grades, has 300-ton daily capacity. 


If your plant is located east of 
Chicago, particularly in the Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Northeast, 
you have a new, direct source of 
supply for anhydrous ammonia at 
Sun Oil Company’s Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania, refinery. 

The strategic location of Sun’s 
Marcus Hook plant on fast, direct- 
rail throughways and its high pro- 
duction capacity assure you of 
quicker deliveries and more reliable 





Other Sun Petrochemicals: Ben- 
zene, Toluene, Xylene, Propylene 
Polymers, Sulfonate OS, Naph- 


delivery service. Find out today 
how Sun’s direct-rail service can 
help ease your scheduling problem. 


STORAGE AND HANDLING OF 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


If you would like information on 
prices, delivery, or the storage and 
handling of anhydrous ammonia, 
call your nearest Sun representa- 
tive or write to SUN OIL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Dept. CW-11. 


thenic (Sunaptic®) Acids, Liquid 
Petroleum stale sill 40). 





<< 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY puitavetpnia 3, Pa. 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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IMPROVED 


MAGNESIA 
COMPOUNDS 
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THE UNIFORMLY HIGH QUALITY OF MICHIGAN 

CHEMICAL MAGNESIA COMPOUNDS can solve many of 

your quality control problems. This uniformity and 

purity stem from the natural excellence of native brines coupled with 

Michigan Chemical Corporation’s extensive production facilities and experience. 

Our controlled process with minimum impurities assures you of a high MgO content. 


You can rely, too, on uninterrupted deliveries of all types and quantities of magnesia 
compounds. Expanded plant capacities assure prompt, efficient service. ’ 
Whatever your requirements — fillers, catalysts, or conditioners — you'll find 

Michigan Chemical a dependable source of supply. 





TYPICAL ANALYSES OF MICHIGAN MAGNESIA COMPOUNDS 





No. 30C 
No. 15 Light Extra Lt. Basic 

Calcined Calcined Calcined Magnesium 
Magnesite Magnesi M i Carbonate 


No. 40 
No. 1 


Calcined 


No. 5 (NF Grade) 
Calcined Magnesium 


Hydroxide 











(Tech. Grade) 
Magnesium 
Hydroxide 





Bulk density, weight 
per cubic foot 


Ignition loss: 
Chloride (as Cl): 
Analysis, ignited basis: 
Si02 
Fe20; 
Al203 
Cad 


Mn 


24 Ib. 81. Ib. 5.5 Ib. 15 to 25 Ib. 


2.5% 1.9% 56.5%. 


0.2 0.25 


"N S3SSVd 


1ON 








qzgiinogol 


0.00 
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Free Moisture 
Screen test: 
Through 200 mesh 


Screen test: 
Through 325 mesh 








1.5 





99.99% 














99.5% 











app. 20 Ib. 


31.4% 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Michigan Chemical magnesia compounds now serve the textile, ceramic, 
rubber, glass, paint, rayon, food, pharmaceutical and other industries. 
Write for the Michigan Chemical technical data and specifications on 
magnesia compounds as well as information on other Michigan 


Chemical products. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


547 Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


RARE EARTH OXIDES, COMPOUNDS, AND METALS 


BASIC MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS 
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SALUTE TO INDUSTRIES WHERE TRONA CHEMICALS ARE AT WORK...A SERIES 


Since the days of Ptolenvy... 


the wondrous world of 


a eo 


oa AND WHITE 
| he Geet BOS 


...creating new ideas 
tor better living 


Glassmakers have been doing wondrous things with glass since the ancient 
Egyptians first developed the art. Today, the Industry is creating new ideas in 
glass that fire the imagination of designer and user alike...that solve a myriad 
of production problems from fiber glass curtains to upside-down containers 
for asparagus, from flameware to decorative flat glass. The adaptability —the 
ageless utility—of glass products account for their tremendous growth and 
bright future. Helping glassmakers maintain end-product quality is a prime 
responsibility of AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, producers 

of consistently pure, uniformly dependable TRONA® Sopa ASH, a prime 
ingredient in glass of all types. If you’re faced with problems, in product 
or process, that better raw materials and better service might solve, 

we suggest that you get in touch with your TRONA representative today. 


eerte American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO * ATLANTA * COLUMBUS (OHIO) * PORTLAND (ORE) 
Export Division: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Other Trona Diversified Chemicals for Industry— BORAX + SALT CAKE + LITHIUM + POTASH + BROMINE + CHLORATES + PERCHLORATES + MANGANESE DIOXIDE 
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4. Dynamic hold-up 0. 

@ 4.5ml./min. 

The New Ace “Mini-Lab” has many 
mere individual components, plus 
new assemblies for distillation, 
small-scale reaction work and tire 
New Magnetic Semi-Automatic Head. 


Send For New Supplement A de- 


scribing the All-New Ace ‘’Mini-Lab.” 


Also in stock at our Midwestern 
Division, Louisville, Ky. 


"ACE GLASS INCORPORATED 
“> VINELAND & NEW JERSEY 


Midwestern Division 
LOUISVILLE. KY.—Box 996 
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Industry gets tons of oxygen 








...with no capital investment 


ANY steelmakers and chemical processors who use oxygen or 
M nitrogen obtain these gases from on-site facilities built, oper- 
ated, and maintained by LinpbrE. Operating efficiently and safely 
for more than ten years,.these installations prove that industrial 
users can economically obtain tonnage quantities of atmospheric 
gases from LINDE on-site plants. No capital investment is required 
from the user, and the price for oxygen is guaranteed by LINDE. 
The savings resulting from such planning are quickly apparent. 

The extreme cold developed in LINDE on-site plants—lower than 
300 degrees below zero F.—is an additional “raw material” for 
low-temperature processing. And, every LINDE customer shares 
the benefits of LiNDE’s research, development. 
and service in the industrial gas field. 

Whether your application is of bench scale, 
for a pilot plant, or for high-volume produc- 
tion, you can save by utilizing the flexible 
facilities of LINDE. You can obtain LINDE gases 
in liquid or gaseous form... by tank car or tank 
truck .. . in manifolded cylinders or in a single 
cylinder ...or from an on-site plant. 

For more than 50 years, LINDE has been sup- 
plying oxygen and other gases when, where, 
and in the amounts wanted. For further infor- 
mation, write Dept. L-11. LINDE Company, Divi- 
sion of: Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in other 
principal cities, In Canada: Linde Company, 

Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited. 


The terms “Linde” and ‘Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks 
of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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ym_a LINDE plant. on their own 

plont illustrated — built, owned, 

by LINDE—is at « plant. of one of 
jargest chemical processors. 
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Reduce paperwork—one ship- 
ment, one order, one invoice. 








CHEMICALS 


Products of the SOLVENTS 


and CHEMICALS GROUP 
Aliphatic Petroleum Naphthas 
Alcohols and Acetates 
Alkanolamines 


Aromatic Solvents, 
Petroleum and Coal Tar 


: Chlorinated Paraffins 
Wns Ny | M! Chlorinated Solvents 
A Dresinates 

Gylcols and Gylcol Ethers 
Ketones and Ethers 
Oils and Fatty Acids 
Plasticizers 

Rosin 

Stearates 

Terpene Solvents 
Waxes 





Fast action—one day service. Products of the nation's leading 
producers. 








IN DRUM, TANK-WAGON, TRANSPORT AND TANK CAR FROM 17 SERVICE LOCATIONS 





THE SOLVENTS anno CHEMICALS GROUP 


olvents 2540 WEST FLOURNOY STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Bulk Plants and Warehouses 


hemicals 
BUFFALO, Bedford 1572 FORT WAYNE, ANthony 0213 MILWAUKEE, GReenfield 6-2630 


CHICAGO, SEeley 3-0505 GRAND RAPIDS, CHerry 5-9111 NEW ORLEANS, VErnon 3-4666 

Member CINCINNATI, Elmhurst 1-4700 HOUSTON, ORchard 2-6683 ST. LOUIS, GArfield 1-3495 
CLEVELAND, Clearwater 2-1100 INDIANAPOLK, MElrose 8-1361 TOLEDO, JOrdan 3771 
DALLAS, FEderal 1-5428 KANSAS CITY, CHestnut 1-3223 WINDSOR, Clearwater 2-0933 
DETROIT, WAlnut 1-6350 LOUISVILLE, EMerson 8-5828 
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OPINION 


No Panic 


To THE Epitor: ... Years ago 
when I was running the cyanide busi- 
ness for Canadian Industries Ltd. in 
Canada, a car of Imperial Chemical 
Industries’ sodium cyanide in metal 
drums broke loose from a train be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal during 
a wreck. The car crashed into a pas- 
senger station and stopped in the very 
center of it. The contents were strewn 
about, the station heating plant was 
demolished and the station set on fire. 
The drums exploded and were scat- 
tered all about. The place was a mess. 
But we didn’t panic or make the news 
pages of CHEMICAL WEEK (cf. Oct. 5, 
p. 49). We called Du Pont at Niagara 
Falls, which supervised the cleanup 
of the cyanide and bought it in at 
salvage value. 

BARCLAY K. READ 
Shell Chemical Corp. 
Washington, D.C. 


National Sanctuaries 

To THE Epitor: While reading 
through your Sept. 14 issue, I came 
across a picture titled “Scientists Meet 
Despite Cold War” and thought that, 
while relationships are _ relatively 
friendly between capitalism .. . and 
communism, . . . would it not be a 
propitious time to broach the subject 
of establishing national cultural sanc- 
tuaries? 

In this age of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, a hydrogen bomb 
dropped on Washington could destroy 
a wealth of cultural material such as 
patents, art treasures and _ national 
libraries. 


Accordingly, it is suggested that 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 


Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 











Russia and the U.S. establish popu- 
lated sanctuaries suitably removed 
from military targets, which sanc- 
tuaries would contain patents, etc., 
not subject to military attack. Thus, 
sanctuaries, say one in a remote part 
of Texas and one in a remote part 
of Siberia, would preserve for hu- 
manity cultural records after the con- 
clusion of World War III—if such a 
war were to occur. 

It may be suggested that some 
Western university town might be a 
suitable sanctuary. But since much 
military research is conducted at uni- 
versities and, in fact, the first atomic 
pile was perfected at the University 
of Chicago with the help of the 
Manhattan Project and Columbia 
University, it is believed universities 
have now become legitimate military 
targets. 

In any event, the sanctuary should 
be a living city—free from all military 
targets—and not only a mausoleum 
of nonliving records. 

FRANK MAKARA 

Counsellor at Law 
Registered Patent Attorney 
New York 


Eased Manpower 


To THE Epitor: I was interested 
in reading your article (Aug. /0) on 
use of nontechnical people for sales. 


This is a move in the right direction 
on the part of industry, although it 
has finite limits beyond which it can- 
not go. Very few of the larger mech- 
anical, electrical and mining installa- 
tions are standardized, and it takes a 
full-fledged engineer with a great deal 
of experience to sell a product that 
must be designed and built to specifi- 
cations. Although it is impossible to 
state a definite rule, it is generally 
true that the sale of capital goods re- 
quires technologists, whereas the sale 
of technological consumer goods does 
not. 

As I am sure you know .. . the 
scientific and engineering manpower 
situation has eased because of in- 
creasing supply, rather than because 
of any important diminution in de- 
mand. Not only is there a larger num- 
ber of graduates, but we figure that 
there are also approximately 15,000- 
20,000 men available who, prior to the 
enactment of the Reserve Act of 
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Electromagnetic 


Whinl:Way 


The Key Formula 
to the 


RELIABLE Drum 


Rotary Applied Electrostatically 
Charged Coatings + Wheelabrated 
Grit Blasting and Controlled 
Baking Cycles 
et 
Porous-Free Linings 
of Calibrated Thickness 
Permanent Gripping Provided 
by Millions of Little Anchors 





FIELD-PROVEN 
CHEMICAL RESISTANT DRUMS 
FOR SUCH PRODUCTS AS: 


Sequestering Agents 
Gluconic Acid 
Formaldehyde 

Acetic Anhydride 

Organic Fatty Acids 
Versenes 

Wetting Agents 

Latices 

Polyvyni Acetate Emulsions 
Solvent Solutions 


Competitively Serving Points East of the Mississippi 


For Further Data Write To: 


RELIABLE STEEL DRUM CO. 


808 Union Avenue, Bridgeport 7, Conn. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
New York, N. Y YUkon 6-9637 
Boston, Mass CApitol 7-8544 
Newark, N. J MArket 3-6760 








better 
protection 


for your 
VINYL products 


METASAP 


stabilizers 


Protection against loss of color, loss of 
tensile strength and embrittlement are 
vital to your successful marketing of 
vinyl products. You know this! 

But, perhaps you do not know the com- 
plete story of Metasap Vinyl Stabilizers 
— designed specifically to assure you 
relief from the effects of heat and light. 
Whether you are producing film, sheet- 
ing, floor tile or plastisols there’s a Meta- 
sap Stabilizer to do the job. . . better. 
Send for free factual folder today. 


YMETASAP CHEMICAL CO. 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
A 
Chicago, III. * Boston, Mass. 
Cedartown, Ga. « Richmond, Calif. 


London, Canada Subsidiary 


METASAP CHEMICAL CO. 
Harrison, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your booklet 
““Metasap Vinyl Stabilizers”. 


NAME___ 


FIRM 





ADDRESS 











OPINION 


1955, would have been in uniform. 
.. . According to our calculations, the 
annual supply of engineers and scien- 
tists is now approximately 35,000 
men greater than it was in 54, when 
it touched bottom. This is what all of 
us have been working for, and, if I 
may be guilty of understatement, I 
find myself puzzled that people should 
now be worrying about a surplus of 
technologists. . . . 
HowarD A. MEYERHOFF 
Executive Director 
Scientific Manpower Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


Vowel Makes a Difference 


To THE Epitor: The report on 
Ultraenergy Fuels (Oct. 12) was both 
fascinating and imagination-provok- 
ing. Congratulations to the authors of 
this fine report. Not too long ago sug- 
gestions of these new-type fuels would 
have been relegated to the realm of 
science fiction. 

I was particularly intrigued by the 
use of the word “propellent” in place 
of the expected word “propellant.” 

Webster’s New International Un- 
abridged Dictionary, Second Edition, 
defines “propellant” specifically as an 
explosive used for propelling or driv- 
ing projectiles. ‘“Propellent,” how- 
ever, is merely “something that propels 
or is capable of propelling.” This gen- 
eral definition leaves plenty of latitude 
for replacement of conventional ex- 
plosive-type fuels with free radicals, 
ions, or any of the other newly pro- 
posed ultraenergy fuels. So by use of 
“propellent” in the article the authors 
removed the restriction that a fuel for 
space flight has to be of an explosive 
nature. 

NATHAN RICHMOND 
Passaic, N.J. 


Question of Size 


To THE Epitor: We read with con- 
siderable interest your article on the 
embalming chemical manufacturing 
industry (Oct. 5). In general, this is 
a well written, interesting and informa- 
tive article; however, I am afraid that 
you gave us a pretty bad deal in plac- 
ing our company almost at the bot- 
tom of the list in probable dollar vol- 
ume. As an educated guess without 
any actual figures to prove it, it has 
always been our opinion, and I be- 
lieve the opinion of the entire indus- 


try, that Champion, Dodge and Royal 
Bond are 1, 2, 3, without anyone 
knowing the exact order. We know 
positively that we do a considerably 
larger volume than such companies 
as Undertakers Supply, Embalmers’ 
Supply Co., Kellogg, etc. 

As for net worth, if you would 
draw a Dun & Bradstreet report, you 
will find that we probably have the 
largest net worth of any of these firms 
except perhaps the Champion Co. 

We might mention we purchase our 
formaldehyde in tank-truck lots from 
Allied, Du Pont and Borden, and in 
recent years have been using Celanese 
Methyl Formcel in full truckload lots. 
This we would also buy in tank-truck 
lots if it were available. 

Our research department takes a 
rather dim view of the dialdehydes. 
Unless they are reinforced with fairly 
sizable quantities of formaldehyde, 
they have little preservative effect... . 

A. E. LANDAU 
President 

Royal Bond, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MEETINGS 


National Air Pollution Control Assn., 
semiannual technical conference, Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, Nov. 18-19. 


Chemical Market Research  Assn., 
joint meeting with Commercial Chemical 
Development Assn.; theme: Gulf Coast 
Chemical Industry in 1965—A_ Fore- 
cast; Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston. 
Nov. 20-21. 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., seventh 
semiannual meeting and winter con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, New York, Nov. 
26. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, annual meeting, covering topics 
such as new aircraft, solar power, metal 
processing, nuclear energy, safety, educa- 
tion and plastics, Statler and McAlpin 
Hotels, New York, Dec. 1-6. 


North Central Weed Control Con- 
ference, 14th annual meeting and exhibit, ° 
Veterans Memoriai Auditorium, Des 
Moines, Dec. 10-12. 


1958 Plant Maintenance & Engineering 
Show, International Amphitheatre, Chic- 
ago, Jan. 27-30. 


Society of the Plastics Industry, re- 
inforced plastics division, 13th annual 
technical and management conference 
and industry exhibit, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 4-6. 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engi- 
neers, 14th annual conference, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, March 17-21. 
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Pouring an ingot from an electric furnace. 


* Metallurgists 

* Engineers 

* Designers 

* Purchasing Agents 


in the following fields 


Utilities (electric) 
Power 
Petrochemical 
Ordnance 

Piping Fabrication 
Chemical Processing 
Turbine Manufacture 
Aircraft 

Missiles 

Automotive 

Truck, Tractor and 
Farm Equipment 
Materials Handling 
Equipment 
Construction 
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For your convenience and 
comfort, this demonstration 18 
not being opened to the gen- 
eral public. If you wish to 
see the exhibit, but have not 
received an invitation, please 
present your card, indicating 
your business affiliation and 
address, at the special recep- 
tion desk at the entrance to the 
Waldorf Suite. 





See this Exhibit of 


ADVANCED 
METALS PROCESSING 


New methods for improved quality and lowered costs 


Billet entering giant extrusion press. 


Extrusion press produces varied shapes. 


Waldorf Suite at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 


November 18... from 3:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
November 19-20-21... from 10:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


Learn about new processes used to fab- 
ricate vacuum melted high purity 
alloys, stainless steels, super-alloys, 
titanium and other advanced metals to 
meet the critical requirements of to- 
morrow’s power, nuclear, chemical, oil 
refining, missile and other applications. 


See dramatic exhibits of tubular prod- 
ucts and shapes extruded from stainless 
and chrome moly steel alloy ingots that 
have higher transverse properties, in 
many cases, equal to the longitudinal 
properties — of particular importance 
in pressure retention applications — 
and a high ratio of tensile properties to 
ductility. Examine metal products 
formed from cross extrusions of vac- 
uum melted ingots at a 90:1 reduction 
ratio, yielding 15% to 100% more in 
transverse and longitudinal impact 
strength; up to 100% increase in duc- 
tility; and up to 100% increase in 
fatigue strength. 

See super-alloys M-252 and A-286 
extruded for high service stresses at 
1500 degrees to 1600 degrees Fahren- 
heit and view new process pinion gears 
made by Metals Processing Division. 


CURTISS-WRIG 


On display will be a scale model of 
the world’s largest horizontal steel ex- 
trusion press at Metals Processing Di- 
vision. You will see impact testers, 
high temperature tensile testers and 
stress rupture machines substantiating 
the improved properties created in 
wrought and cast products by Metals 
Processing Division’s unusual tech- 
niques over a temperature range from 
minus 40 degrees Fahrenheit to 1600 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

On display are 90mm gun barrel 
tubes extruded to save hours of ma- 
chining, and a 46 ft. long, large di- 
ameter, weld-free alloy steel pipe — 
for power, nuclear, petro-chemical and 
oil refinery applications. Precision 
forged and extruded hydraulic cylin- 
ders and extruded rocket tube bodies 
for guided missiles will be exhibited. 

Metallurgists will find special in- 
terest in the advanced metallurgical 
techniques. Engineers will find new 
pathways charted for new products 
and applications. 


An appropriate brochure containing valuable 
technical data will be distributed at the exhibit. 
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HERCULES PE 


Enamels that work better for the customer make more sales 
for you. These valuable properties are attainable from 
alkyds that contain Hercules PE. 

. Easy-to-apply brushability 

. Fast dust-free dry and overnight hardness 

. Color retention from nonyellowing vehicles 

‘ Lasting gloss, indoors or out 

. Serubbability that goes with water-resistant and 

weather-resistant paints 

The result: durable architectural enamels that retain full 


HERCULES 


oP E 


PE Plants at Mansfield, Massachusetts 


Louisiana, Missouri « Synthetic Resins Plants at Burlington, New Jersey 


HELPS YOU GET 
BETTER ARCHITECTURAL ENAMELS 


protection and decorative appeal long after application. 

In fact, whenever an alkyd resin is indicated, in any kind 
of formulation, for any type of service, it will pay you to 
take a good look at Hercules PE—either as the sole polyol 
or in combination with others. 

To give you the benefit of a dependable PE supply, 
Hercules manufactures at two plants, and maintains con- 
venient warehouse facilities in 12 cities from coast to 
coast. To help you use PE more effectively, Hercules main- 
tains a technical service staff of 33 men in 13 sales offices. 


Synthetics Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in all principal cities from coast to coast 
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A new wave of mergers seems in the making. These process 
industry firms are joining forces: 





American Metal Co., Ltd., and Climax Molybdenum are con- 
sidering merger into a firm that would be called American Metal Climax, 
Inc. The merger, approved by directors of both firms, will be voted on by 
stockholders at special meetings Dec. 30. American, which already owns 
9.6% of Climax common stock, would obtain Climax’s highly developed 
molybdenum know-how plus its widespread reserves of molybdenum. 
Climax also has interests in such materials as tungsten, pyrites, tin and 
uranium. For Climax, combination with American would provide a strong 
foundation in many aspects of custom smelting and refining. American 
also owns reserves of molybdenum and other metal ores. 


Bristol-Myers is buying the business and assets of Grove 
Laboratories, provided Grove stockholders agree. Bristol, which has a 
strong line of toiletries and proprietary drugs, would supplement these 
with Grove’s well-established line of similar products. Among them: Bromo 
Quinine, 4-way Cold Tablets, NoDoz, and the Fitch line of hair toiletries. 


Riverside Cement Co., Peerless Cement Corp. and Hercules 
Cement Corp. are asking shareholders to approve a merger. The new firm, 


American Cement Co., would be one of the six largest cement makers 
in the country. 


A landmark decision on picketing has been handed down by the 
National Labor Relations Board. In its first ruling on the important issue 
of picketing for recognition, NLRB says a union that loses a representa- 
tion election cannot then turn around and picket the employer for the 
purpose of undoing the verdict of his employees. 





NLRB specifies that the decision does not concern the question 
of a minority union picketing for organizing purposes prior to election. 
The decision is not clear, but presumably, a union once beaten cannot 
picket for representation within the following year. That is the customary 
time lapse required between bargaining elections. 


A long look-ahead at the petroleum industry is in the works. 
Defense Mobilizer Gordon Gray has asked the Defense and Interior Depts., 
plus staff members of his own agency, to work out plans for a detailed 


study of the industry’s capabilities—in peace or war—for two decades 
in the future. 





The ambitious plans reflect Gray’s feeling that government 
mobilization planners have insufficient data to work with. Plans are still 
in the making, but it’s understood in Washington that the government 
inquiry will be worldwide in scope and will provide projections through, 
at least, °75. Presumably, it will go into such basic questions as whether 
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government may someday need to subsidize exploration within the US., 
or whether there might sometime be a need for a policy of stockpiling 
petroleum products. 
e 

Still another atomic power venture is in the works. A new firm, 
American Nuclear Power associates, will look into the possibilities of 
building a liquid metal-fueled, gas-cooled atomic power plant using de- 
velopments worked out by Raytheon Mfg. Co., one of the partners. Others 
in the joint venture: Burns & Roe, Inc., an engineering and design firm; 
Clark Brothers, Inc., maker of compressor and blower equipment; Griscom 
Russell Co., manufacturer of heat exchange equipment; and a utility, the 
Rockland Light and Power Co. of Nyack, N. Y. 





Expansion plans are in the news. 





Nopco Chemical Co. is drawing up plans for what will be the 
West Coast’s first ethylene oxide condensation unit at its Richmond, Calif., 
location. It would make emulsifiers for various uses including insecticides 
and pesticides. Incidentally, Nopco expects its unit, also at Richmond, for 
making acid-stable wax sizes for the paper industry to be onstream in 
December. 


Victor Chemical Works will build a “phosphatic compounds” 
plant on the Chicago Waterway. Victor expects the plant, which will rise 
on the south bank of the Little Calumet River near the Calumet Express- 


way, to supplement production at its Chicago Heights plant and provide 
needed capacity in the area. The waterway was chosen for its easy access 
to incoming supplies of phosphorus and soda ash. 


Stauffer Chemical and its 50%-owned affiliate, San Francisco 
Chemical, are moving closer to development of the tremendous phosphate 
rock deposits San Francisco Chemical has acquired in Utah. Company 
Officials and the governor of Utah have discussed the two major un- 
resolved problems in connection with development: availability of low- 
cost power and transportation. Stauffer has worked out its methods of 
mining and rock-handling for the deposit, and San Francisco has completed 
successful upgrading of the ore, now has a process in operation at its 


Leefe, Wyo., concentrator. 
& 


Monsanto will hardly slow up its capital expenditures program 
for 58. Company officials told St. Louis financial men last week that the 
firm has not cancelled any major projects in its $82-million program for 
57. Proposed ’58 spending: $65-70 million. 





But Aluminium Ltd. will curtail its expansion program. The 
firm says the main impact will be felt by Aluminum Co. of Canada. Con- 
struction of ingot facilities at Alcen’s Kitimat, B. C., plant will be post- 


poned, resulting in a $30-million reduction in capital expenditures during 
*58-’59. 
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sodium 
alcoholates 


springboard... 


Metallic sodium and alcohols provide a springboard 
for a wide variety of superior quality alcoholates. 
These versatile compounds — sodium methylate, 
ethylate, isopropylate and long-chain alcoholates — 
perform many useful jobs in industry. They are used 
to improve the properties and consumer appeal of fats. 
They’re also used in the manufacture of dyes, vitamins, 


drugs . . . and act as catalysts in transesterification. 


Perhaps your product can benefit from these highly 
useful intermediates. They are valuable stepping stones 
in many industrial processes. 

You'll find our Fact Sheet on Alcoholates inter- 
esting and profitable reading. If you prefer, one of our 
experienced Chemical Engineers will be glad to call. 
That’s part of Ethyl’s Individualized Technical Service. 


The coupon below is for your convenience. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


for industry 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. « CHICAGO « TULSA « LOS ANGELES 


——ETHYL 
CORPORATION 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


(_] Please send literature 
on Sodium Aicoholates 


NAME... 
FIR 


C) Please have ADDRESS 


Engineer call 
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Photo symbolizes Permutit’s two-fold interest in ion ex- 
change metallurgy: project engineering and resin technology 


Pioneering in ion exchange metallurgy 


e@ The first five ion exchange plants 
for extracting uranium on a produc- 
tion basis were designed by Permutit 
engineers. The first of these has been 
producing uranium since October, 
1952. All of these pioneer ion ex- 
change plants—and other Permutit- 
designed installations in South Afri- 
-a, Belgian Congo and Canada—are 
producing at high efficiency. 


Five out of seven of the top-produc- 
ing U. S. uranium mills using the 
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resin-in-pulp process now depend 
on Permutit SKB ion exchange res- 
in. Permutit SKB provides high ura- 
nium capacity and efficient recovery 
under production conditions. It was 
developed by Permutit polymer 
technologists especially for uranium 
extraction. 

This record shows that Permutit 
is in ion exchange metallurgy “with 
both feet”... in both process engi- 
neering and resin chemistry. And 
Permutit’s research program in this 


field promises important new devel- 
opments on both fronts. 

The Permutit Company, Dept 
CW-11, 50 West 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. and Permutit Company of 
Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. 


PERMUTIT. 


rhymes with “compute it” 
A DIVISION OF PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC. 
Water Conditioning 
lon Exchange Industrial Waste Treatment 
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Primer for Today’s Depreciation Problem 





Say you've spent $100 million on a plant you built in 1941 to last 15 years... 


Today, replacement would cost 


but, depreciation reserves would supply only 


So, out of other funds, you'd have to add 


$133 million 


100 million 





33 million 


Over the plant's life, you've had a depreciation Deficit of $2.2 Million yearly. 





Are Depreciation Methods Outmoded? 


There’s new evidence this week 
that chemical process firms are be- 
coming increasingly concerned with 
the problem of meeting today’s in- 
flating capital costs by traditional 
means of depreciation financing. A 
just-completed survey of 22 large, 
medium and small companies shows 
that more than two-thirds of them 
think depreciation calculations should 
include a buffer against inflation. 

And with the pinch on earnings be- 
coming tighter, along with expecta- 
tions of a continued high rate of 
capital expenditures, it seems certain 
that complaints from processors about 
“inadequacies” of tax law deprecia- 
tion provisions will grow louder. But 
—and this is a telling point—there is 
discord within the clamor. Processors 
voice wide differences of opinion over 
the meaning of depreciation, or what 
depreciation reserves are supposed to 
do. 

Road to Debt: They are worried 
about where capital is going to come 
from if present inflationary trends 
continue. Largely shunning the capital 
markets, they have relied heavily on 
depreciation reserves not only to pay 
for replacements and modernization 
but also to contribute towards ambi- 
tious-expansion programs. In ’56, these 
reserves financed 40% of all chemical 
process industry capital expenditures. 
This year, it will be 50%. 


But only 32% of this money will 
be spent for replacement and mod- 
ernization, for keeping up with worn- 
out or obsolete facilities. Processors 
are counting on 18% to help pay for 
expansion. Thus, by traditional—but 
by no means universally accepted— 
standards, depreciation accruals are 
still more than enough to fulfill the 
function of keeping up with wear and 
tear on plant and equipment. 

Still, replacement costs are mount- 
ing faster than depreciation re- 
serves. The example above shows 
inflation’s toll on $100 million of in- 
vestment since ’41, and is scaled down 
from an estimate of figures for the 
chemical industry. According to this 
estimate,* makers of chemicals and 
allied products have spent $12.9 bil- 
lion on plant and equipment since 
°41, while the construction cost whole- 
sale price index in those years has 
risen 33%. According to that reckon- 
ing, replacement of those facilities 
today would cost $17.2 billion, and 
taking an average equipment and plant 
life of 15 years, depreciation reserves 
would provide only $12.9 billion. This 
leaves a total deficiency in reserves of 
$4.3 billion, or $283 million/ year. 
Thus, if inflationary trends continue, 
say growing ranks of financial men, 

*Made by Koppers President Fred Foy in 
a recent talk before the National Industrial 
Conference Board, and based on figures from 


the Securities & Exchange Commission and 
McGraw-Hill. 


depreciation reserves won't be ade- 
quate, even if industry stops all growth. 
Actually, the present threat of 
overcapacity in some fields is causing 
processors to put off planned expan- 
sion (CW, Nov. 9, p. 24). This would 
increase the percent of capital used 
for replacement, while at the same 
time cutting depreciation accruals. 
That’s why financial officers are 
worried, CW finds, and why they are 
talking about the likelihood of re- 
duced dividends and increased debts. 
Depreciate for What? In its concern 
over rising cost, industry has criticized 
depreciation provisions in the tax 
laws, claiming that it is unjust to base 
depreciation on the historic (original) 
cost of assets, because the rise in 
prices subsequent to the original in- 
vestment requires more money for re- 
placement than can be accumulated in 
reserves. Industry is burdened, so that 
argument runs, with a “hidden tax on 
capital”: to make up for the difference 
between original and _ replacement 
costs, industry must earn more than 
twice that difference, because of to- 
day’s 52% tax on corporate earnings. 
The tax controversy has focused at- 
tention on a traditionally hazy ques- 
tion: Just what is depreciation? Defini- 
tions vary, even among professional 
accountants, and there is a movement 
to examine the traditional concepts. 
Most of the financial officers queried 
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What Process Firms Think About Depreciation 


68% 


64% 


96% 


59% 


96% 


55% 


Method 
Straight line 9% 


Sum of the digits 
Declining balance 


Other 5% 


think depreciation provisions should include an infla- 
tion factor. 


are unhappy with present depreciation laws. 


say that depreciation reserves don’t cover replacement 
depreciation rates. 


find the government’s Bulletin F an unrealistic esti- 
mate of equipment life. 


say that depreciation reserves don’t cover replacement 
costs. 


think that fast write-offs—and other changes sought 
in depreciation provisions—provide an umbrella 
from inflation that’s not available to other investors. 


figure depreciation by individual pieces of equipment. 


figure depreciation by individual plants. 
figure depreciation on facilities as a whole. 


provide in their accounting for differences between 
depreciation and actual replacement costs. 


use different methods of reporting depreciation 
amounts for tax purposes and for reporting to 
stockholders. 


For annual 
report 


36% 


For tax 
purposes 


59% 36% 


27% 14% 


14% 








by CW feel that depreciation charges 
for tax purposes should be based on 
replacement cost. A few others, how- 
ever, have a different idea of the func- 
tion of depreciation. It is, they assert, 
a means of maintaining purchasing 
power, and should be based on some 
index reflecting changes in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. Others 
would base indexes on construction 
costs, or wholesale prices. 

Opponents of these theories ask: Do 
you ever really replace in kind? Al- 
most all processors admit they don’t. 
New facilities for old products may 
cost more because of inflation. But 
their higher cost may also reflect im- 
proved design, more efficient opera- 
tion, higher capacity. 

On one thing, however, all proc- 
essors agree: no matter what their 
basis, depreciation reserves are just 
one part of a corporation’s total finan- 
cial structure, and inflation hits that 
structure as a whole. If the industry is 
to remain healthy, the problem must 
ultimately be attacked at its source. 

Tax Laws: Most processors replying 
to CW’s survey are agreed that the 
new methods of depreciation allowed 
under present laws are fair in dv 
scribing the pattern of depreciation 
because new write-off methods allow 
savings reflecting the growth of the 
industry, which results in a greatet 
proportion of new assets than old. 

But these processors also assert that 
amortization rates are unfair as pre- 
scribed in the now-canceled Bulletin F 
(but for lack of anything else, these 
rates are still largely followed). Some 
would like amortization accelerated 
to twice the present rates. 

Most of the rise in depreciation 
reserves the last few years is the re- 
sult of using the new methods, rather 
than contributions under fast write-off 
certificates. During the first quarter 
of °57, only $32 million went into 
depreciation reserves from fast write- 
offs in the chemical industry, while 
regular depreciation contributed more 
than $200 million. 

Outlook: Despite the volley of com- 
plaints about the tax law, chemical 
processors generally appear willing to 
continue trying to hold on to the ’54 
tax law gains, rather than fight for 
new ones. But, it’s a sure bet that 
many will continue to seek new meth- 
ods and concepts that may eventually 
result in more liberal depreciation 
assessments. 
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Syntex’s Rosenkranz: No comment on familiar charges. 


New Suit, Old Charges 


Syntex, S. A., American-owned 
Mexican steroid intermediate pro- 
ducer, last week told CW it flatly 
denies charges that it has monopolized 
importation and sale of barbasco-based 
steroid intermediates and hormones 
in the U.S. Charges were brought 
against the company in New York 
federal court by the Justice Dept. 

Syntex spokesmen wouldn’t com- 
ment on details of the charges, but 
they closely parallel those aired in the 
past two years at hearings of Senator 
O’Mahoney’s Patent Subcommittee. It’s 
probable that Syntex will take a stand 
similar to that with which it countered 
the older accusations (CW, July 1/4, 
56). President George Rosenkranz 
has pointed out that Syntex has never 
made overtures for special treatment 
to the Mexican government. 

The complaint has its roots in events 
dating back to 1943, when Russell 
Marker, an American researcher, dis- 
covered an economical means of mak- 
ing steroid intermediates from the 
barbasco root, which grows wild in 
Mexico. The formation of Syntex by 
Mexican investors, and subsequent 
hassles over harvesting and allocation 
of the root, sparked charges that 
Syntex—through alleged connections 
with the Mexican government—gain- 
ed favoritism in obtaining licenses for 
harvest. Syntex is accused of using 


this favored position to attempt to 
control intermediate markets. 

Although at the outset Syntex was 
Mexican-owned and -controlled, its 
owners did have an American-based 
company, Chemical Specialties, Inc., 
which legally enabled the Justice Dept. 
to look into Syntex’s affairs. Further 
basis for U.S. jurisdiction comes from 
the fact that in May °56, Syntex was 
purchased by Ogden Corp., an Ameri- 
can-owned (6,800 shareholders) in- 
vestment firm. 

Specifically, the complaint charges 
that since *48 Syntex, together with 
Ogden, Chemical Specialties and a 
Puerto Rican affiliate, have monopoliz- 
ed the barbasco business by: 

e Preventing importation of bar- 
basco and intermediates into the U.S. 

e Preventing other manufacturers 
from obtaining supplies of the root. 

e Coercing other manufacturers to 
limit production and sales of inter- 
mediates. 

e Harassing other manufacturers 
with patent litigation to induce them 
to limit production and sell intermedi- 
ates at arbitrarily high prices. 

Meanwhile, Syntex’s cause may be 
strengthened by the fact that a fed- 
eral grand jury investigating charges 
of criminal antitrust activitity against 
the company was dismissed late last 
week without returning an indictment. 
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Atomics De-emphasis 


There was more evidence of de- 
emphasis on atomics last week as 
Sylvania-Corning Nuclear Corp. (Bay- 
side, L. I.) scrapped its plans to build 
an “atomic center” near Andover, 
Mass. 

Company President Lee Davenport 
blamed the change in plans on tighten- 
ing markets in the nuclear energy 
field. He cited three chief potential 
markets for materials that haven't 
lived up to expectations: government 
projects, which have been greatly cut 
back; peacetime uses, which haven't 
materialized fast enough; and the over- 
seas market, which is being taken over 
by foreign firms. 

In view of these developments, the 
company sees nonmilitary uses of 
atomic energy growing at a_less- 
than-spectacular rate, at least for 
the time being. Chief concern is 
the failure of the nuclear electric 
power field to expand as predict- 
ed. “It was felt by some _ that 
two-thirds of all electricity would 
come from nuclear sources in about 
10 years. That doesn’t seem likely 
now,” says Davenport. He feels that 
high nuclear power costs have in- 
hibited this segment of the industry. 

Also contributing, he says, are cum- 
bersome regulatory restrictions im- 
posed by the government, plus cut- 
backs in federal spending and short 
supply of materials. 

Davenport told CW, however, that 
the decision to pull back building 
plans at Andover is a postponement 
rather than an end to company busi- 
ness. “Don’t get me wrong,” he says. 
“Though the atomic energy field hasn’t 
grown as fast as we'd hoped, it’s still 
growing. And we're going to keep 
expanding with it.” 

He pointed out that the firm is now 
in the process of doubling production 
at its fuel element plant in Hicksville, 
L. I., with new facilities scheduled to 
start operating in mid-January. 

It is known, too, that the company 
was ready to build another plant, 
distinct from either the Hicksville or 
the Andover installations, for reproces- 
sing nuclear fuels. This was called off 
because AEC wouldn’t agree to supply 
fuel for the new unit. However, the . 
firm has thoroughly researched the re- 
processing field and may still go ahead 
with its new plant if AEC should give 
it support. 
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New Cancer Data 


Researchers examining correlations 
between cigarette smoking and cancer 
got a look this week at results of 
American Tobacco Co.’s latest smok- 
ing survey. 

No longer content to snipe at al- 
leged sampling errors in research 
linking smoking to lung cancer, the 
tobacco firm has carried out its own 
investigation, which, it claims, casts 
doubt on any report stating that can- 
cer or any other disability is caused 
by smoking cigarettes. 

The tobacco company’s investiga- 
tion was carried out jointly by Dr. 
Harvey Haag, of the Medical College 
of Virginia, and Hiram Hanmer, 
ATC’s research director. Haag pre- 
sented the results at this week’s 51st 
annual session of the Southern Medi- 
cal Assn. in Miami, Fla. 

The investigation covered the smok- 
ing habits of 14,000 American To- 
bacco employees, attempted to cor- 
relate the extent of their smoking with 
all causes of death, including cancer. 
Results show, says Haag, that cancer 
is no more prevalent among ATC em- 
ployees than it is in the rest of the 
country’s population—even though 
employees smoke about twice as much 
as the average citizen and handle to- 
bacco all day. Moreover, the survey 
alleges, the death rate among ATC 
employees is 25% less than the aver- 
age for Virginia and North Carolina. 

ATC’s findings are supported by a 
similar study carried out by- the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health to deter- 
mine if tobacco handling correlated 
with incidence of -cancer. 


Rose-Colored Glasses 


Soviet Russia backed last week’s 
claim that it would surpass U.S. man- 
ufacturing output in 15 years, came 
out with some impressive figures on 
the Red chemical industry. 

The figures were published at the 
recent industrial exhibition in Mos- 
cow, provide illuminating insight into 
the growth of various segments of the 
Soviet industry as well as over-all 
production. 

Base point for the figures is the 
year 1913, the last peacetime year 
prior to the Communist revolution. 

Over-all chemical production multi- 
plied 102.4 times by °55, according to 
the Russian figures. Bulk of this took 
place between ’50 and ’55, when the 
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index rose from 4,500 to 10,243. 

The Soviets have increased caustic 
soda production from 55,100 tons in 
°13 to 631,000 tons in °56, an 11-fold 
jump. Production doubled between ’50 
and °56. U.S. production of caustic 
soda in ’56, incidentally, was 4,212,- 
240 short tons. 

The Russians in °56 produced 
1,545,000 tons of quicklime, double 
that of ’50, and triple the ’40 output. 
U. S. output in ’56 was 8,391,049 tons. 

Soviet sulfuric acid production also 
has surged ahead with an approximate 
doubling of output in the six years 
since ’50. In ’56, they made 4,328,000 
tons of sulfuric, compared with 2,125,- 
000 tons in ’50. U.S. production last 
year was 15,826,855 short tons. 

In ’56, the Soviets lay claim to pro- 
ducing 10,906,000 tons of chemical 
fertilizer, again double the ’50 produc- 
tion. The broad term of chemical fer- 
tilizer is not explained. 

Production of chemical dyes, an- 
other term not defined, is quoted at 
77,400 tons in ’56; 47,000 tons in °50; 
34,300 tons in ’40; 9,000 tons for 13. 
Still another category, synthetic rub- 
ber tires, is listed at 11,334,000 units 
in °56, 7,401,000 units in ’50, 3,007,- 
000 units in °40 and 19,200 in 7°13. 


Food Radiation 


In spite of plans to get along with- 
out the Army Quartermaster Corp’s 
center at Stockton, Calif., progress on 
the over-all food irradiation project 
will continue. 

Last week, Irradiated Products, 
Inc., was awarded a contract by the 
Defense Dept. for the production 
planning of the center. The company 
itself is a joint venture created by 
Armour & Co., Continental Can Co., 
General Foods Corp and Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp. 

Irradiated Products will be respon- 
sible for planning layout, design, pro- 
duction methods and other matters 
relative to creating the center. Primar- 
ily, the plant will consist of an electron 
accelerator and a gamma-ray source. 

Biggest disappointment to industries 
seeking data on nuclear development, 
of course, is the elimination of the 
reactor (CW Technology Newsletter, 
Nov. 9). 

Industry had been hoping that 
the nuclear reactor and the electron 
accelerator jointly could have pro- 
vided useful comparative cost data on 
food irradiation. Now that opportu- 
nty is wiped out. 





Big Haul in Petrochemicals 


Inching up the Mississippi on its 
maiden voyage last week was the 
world’s first integrated petrochemical 
tow system of specially designed 
barges. Owner: Shell Chemical Corp. 

Consisting of four nickel-lined 
barges and a 2,560-hp. diesel river 
boat, the tow can haul 14 different 


kinds of petrochemicals from Shell 
Chemical’s Houston, Tex., plant to a 
Chicago terminal. Barges were built 
by Dravo Corp. (Pittsburgh), are op- 
erated for Shell by Canal Barge Co. 
(New Orleans). Returning this week, 
the barges will have made the round 
trip in 22 days. 
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FOREIGN 


Sulfuric Acid/Austria: Oesterreichischen Stickstoff- 
werke AG. (Austrian Nitrogen Works) has put a 
25,000-metric-tons/year sulfuric acid plant onstream 
at Linz, Austria. 

e 

Antibiotics/Hong Kong: Antibiotics, Ltd., a licensee 
of Merck, will soon begin construction of a plant for 
packaging eight to 10 lines of antibiotics. Capacity: 12 
million vials/year. 

eS 

Pulp and Paper/New Zealand: New Zealand Prod- 
ucts Ltd. will spend $10 million to expand its pulp- 
and paper-making facilities near Kinleith. The program 
is expected to be completed about ’62. 

6 

Licensing/France: Catalin Corp. of America and 
Societe Francaise D’Organo-Synthese have completed 
cross-licensing agreements for exchange of know-how 
and information on chemical intermediates. Organo- 
Synthese specializes in chemicals for the textile, agri- 
cultural, rubber, plastic, beverage, petroleum, cosmetic 
and pharmaceutical industries. 


COMPANIES 


Olin Mathieson shareholders last week approved 


plans to increase the company’s authorized common 
stock from 15 million to 20 million shares. Officials 
say the company will soon make use of the increase 
to issue new stock for financing expansion. 
e 
International Glass Corp. last week changed its 
name to Monogram Precision Industries, Inc. (head- 
quartered in Culver City, Calif.), when Cascade Re- 
search Corp. (Los Gatos, Calif.) merged with the firm. 
The Cascade acquisition will give Monogram about 
4,500 additional stockholders. International Glass stock 
certificates will not be exchanged for those bearing the 
new company name but will be honored as shares of 
Monogram. 
e 
American Can Co. and Marathon Corp., a major 
pulp and paper producer, have agreed to merger terms. 
The plan calls for an exchange of 2,970,810 Canco 
shares for all the assets of Marathon. Stockholders of 
both firms will be asked to approve the plan at special 
meetings next month. Canco shareholders will also 
vote on a proposal to boost authorized stock from 
15 million to 25 million shares. Reason for the increase, 
says Canco President William Stolk, is “to help finance 
the Marathon transaction and to enable the company to 
meet future corporate needs.” 
e 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. and officials 
of the National Park Service still haven’t reached an 
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agreement on disposal of Kaiser’s 66 acres near 
Chalmette National Park, New Orleans. The park 
service wants the land, reportedly part of the site on 
which the battle of New Orleans was fought, for ex- 
pansion of Chalmette park. However, the agency has 
not yet offered property acceptable to Kaiser in return. 
Kaiser officials say they'll gladly give up the land, pro- 
vided a satisfactory swap is arranged. 


EXPANSION 


Fertilizer: Buffalo, N.Y., city officials have approved 
American Agricultural & Chemical Co.’s plans for 
a $250,000 expansion of its Buffalo plant. Objections 
on the grounds the plant would create an air pollution 
problem, were overruled when the company promised 
to install equipment designed to eliminate dust and 
acid fumes. 

e 

Pulp and Paper:. Mead Corp. (Dayton, O.) has 
purchased 24 acres on the outskirts of Atlanta, Ga. 
Officials of the big paper firm, however, would not 
confirm speculation that the company, which recently 
merged with Atlanta Paper Co., will expand its opera- 
tions in Atlanta. 

a 

Industrial Gases: Welding Gas Products Co., Inc., 
will build a $250,000 liquid oxygen-liquid nitrogen 
plant at its Chattanooga site, adjacent to its present 
units for making gaseous products. The new plant 
is scheduled to begin operations in January. 

e 

Refinery Chemicals: United Farmers of Alberta Co- 
operative Ltd. plans to build a refinery in Alberta, Can. 
Details have not yet been decided upon. UFAC last 
March purchased marketing facilities of Maple Leaf 
Petroleum Ltd. Imperial Oil Ltd. supplies raw mate- 
rials to the co-op. 

e 

Wetting Agents: Mona Industries, Inc., is building 
an annex to its Paterson, N. J., plant for production 
of sequestering agents, fatty acid amine condensates and 
sulfosuccinic acid types of wetting agents and pene- 
trants. 

e 

Nuclear Reactor: Yankee Atomic Electric Co., 
formed by a group of New England utilities, has re- 
ceived a permit from Atomic Energy Commission to 
construct a $57-million, 134,000-kw. pressurized-water 
reactor near Rowe, Mass. 

e 

Refinery Chemicals: Consumers’ Co-operative Re- 
fineries, Ltd., will build a $1.3-million petroleum coke 
refinery unit at Regina, Sask. Construction will begin 
in January. Throughput of 3,000 bbls./day of crude 
oil will give 145 tons of petroleum coke and 70,000 
gal. of other fluid petroleum products. 
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Which New CO, Application 
Will Help You Most? 


**CO2 applications are unlimited”...a broad statement, but literally true. New 
ways in which this most versatile of all gases is improving products, cutting costs 
and saving time and labor are being developed almost daily. Some of the applica- 
tions discussed here will be of direct, primary interest to you. Other uses, while 
perhaps not in your immediate specialty, may well be adaptable to your field. 
Check the box by each application on which you'd like detailed, technical data and 


il : 
mal to: LIQUID CARBONIC 
Division of General Dynamics Corp. 
3100 South Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23, Illinois 


Your inquiry will receive prompt, professional attention from the chemical 
applications staff of the world’s largest producer of COz. 


precipitate carbonates from water solutions. 
Ammonium bicarbonate and lead carbonate 
are examples. Bakeries and plastics manu- 
facturers are among the many users of 
ammonium bicarbonate. 


Cl » Economical, Efficient “Freeze- 
Drying” —Freeze-drying is used to dehydrate 
heat sensitive substances at low temperatures. 
In the processing of blood plasma and the : 
manufacture of penicillin, streptomycin and = ee 
other pharmaceuticals, dry ice or liquid CO2 
is used to freeze the item being dried. Also, 
during the drying stage, dry ice is used to 
condense the moisture as it is sublimed under 
vacuum. Capable of quickly attaining and 
maintaining the extreme low temperatures 
required, COz has the added advantage of 
requiring only a small capital outlay. 














C] > Simplifies Pulverizing of 
Materials With Low Melting Point— Many 
substances tend to melt or smear because of 
the heat generated in a milling process. DDT 
and vegetable fat flakes which are waxy and 
Teflon resin which is very tough and elastic 
are examples. In the low temperature pulver- 
izing process the ingredient is mixed with 
crushed dry ice or low pressure carbon 
dioxide liquid is injected directly into the 
ingredient. These methods effectively inhibit 
the melting or smearing, prevents plugging 
and reduces horse power requirements. Gase- 
ous carbon dioxide is also used to form an 
atmospheric “blanket” to effectively prevent 
fire during the grinding of flammable ma- 
terials. An example of this application is the 
grinding of phosphorus pentasulphide and 


ia > Precipitation of Carbonates — . u 
flammable resin materials. 


Carbon dioxide in its gaseous form is used to 


F 
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a > Fireproof “Blanket” For Stored 
Phenol — Phenol is a toxic, corrosive, flam- 
mable compound and is stored in an inert 
atmosphere under slight pressure to reduce 
vaporization, prevent oxidation and at the 
same time provide a non-flammable atmos- 
phere. Carbon dioxide is also used as a pres- 
sure medium in transferring liquid phenol. 


CT] > Effective Inerting Agent—There 
are many times when an inert atmosphere is 
needed to prevent fire or explosion. Before 
welding a tank that has been used for the 
storage of flammable liquid, COz is used to 
inert the atmosphere in the tank so that weld- 
ing can be done with no danger of explosion. 
COz, acting as an effective atmospheric 
“blanket,” also prevents oxidation and 
“skinning” of paints and oils. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Check off the applications which interest 
you, fill in the mailing information below, 
and mail coupon to The Liquid Carbonic 
Corporation for prompt information. You'll 
also receive a free copy of our Booklet 
"Applications Unlimited," which covers 
dozens of other important uses for COs. 
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(C) Fire proofing 


Cj Inerting 
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Men learn to manage through manag- 


ing . . . rotational 


ae. . 


job assignment is 


WPut him in contact with responsibilities 
he wouldn’‘t otherwise encounter.” 


\iManagement development is a line- 
management function that can’t be dele- 


gated.” 


N\UNot all engineers are equipped to be 
managers. Some don’t really want to. . .” 


R. G. Ernest, Esso Standard Oil 





Training an Engineer for Management 


Chemical process firms may have an 
unsuspected store of latent administra- 
tive talent right in their own engineer- 
ing departments. Some of the things 
that can be done to develop engineers 
into top-notch executives were de- 
scribed recently by Esso Standard Oil’s 
R. G. Ernest (above) at the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 

Ernest points out that the engineer 
is already partly trained for the com- 
plicated business of modern manage- 
ment by his education and experience 
in analysis of problems. And he offers 
the reminder that the engineer already 
is definitely a contributor to the man- 
agement effort, even though be may 
not necessarily be a manager. 

Engineering training, moreover, has 
already proved to be a definite asset in 
the climb up the management ladder. 
Well over half of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal’s top 50 executives, for instance, 
hold degrees in engineering or science. 

A basic point, though, is that en- 
gineers fall into two broad categories: 
those who want to be managers and 
those who don’t. More and more com- 
panies are providing parallel ladders 
of advancement for the two types. 

The engineer who has a fundamen- 


tal desire to deal with things rather 
than people is allowed to progress 
along strictly professional lines, while 
the engineer who wants to get into the 
management stream is given the same 
opportunities and encouragement pro- 
vided employees in other functions of 
the company. 

Training an engineer for manage- 
ment is no different from training any- 
one else for the same type of work, 
says Ernest. He identifies two general 
goals for which all management train- 
ing must aim: 

e First goal is a feeling for the man- 
agement climate in which men work. 
By this, Ernest means an appreciation 
that people, not things, spell success 
for an organization. This appreciation 
will bring about a desire to organize, 
and most important, motivate other 
people to get the job done. He de- 
scribes this climate as ‘“people-cen- 
tered.” 

e The other goal is a familiarity 
with, and practice of, basic manage- 
ment principles. Included by Ernest 
as some of the most important are 
intelligent delegation, high standards 
of performance, personal initiative, 
and the willingness to take responsi- 
bility, face up to problems and assume 
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challenging jobs in the company. 

How to Do It: Management train- 
ing begins, of course, with selection 
of candidates—a process that starts 
with campus interviews and continues 
through the employees’ early assign- 
ments. 

The company meanwhile is con- 
stantly reviewing organizational struc- 
ture and opportunities available, in the 
light of the needs of the firm. In this 
way, the company can adjust to chang- 
ing needs, stay continually aware of 
demands for new management person- 
nel. 

Evaluating the men judged to be 
best-qualified for management still de- 
pends primarily on performance in 
the present job. 

Once the engineer has demonstrat- 


_ed managerial ability, his job experi- 


ence is broadened through long- and 
short-range programs, designed both 
for his needs and for those of the com- 
pany. Job rotational assignments gen- 
erally prove to be the best technique 
for this purpose. It’s important, says 
Ernest, that full authority and re- 
sponsibility go with such assignments. 

Management candidates should not 
be considered “trainees” in the sense 
that they are learning from someone 
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As soon as you enter the Chem Show, you'll see the new “R” Series Glassed-Steel Reactor. Going down 
the line you'll see the Wiped-Film Evaporator, Heat Exchanger, Titan Centrifuge, Conical Dryer-Blender. 


You'll see it first at the Chem Show. 











As soon as you enter the Chem Show 
youll see looming above the floor 
the most advanced reactor design in 
more than twenty years. 

It’s one of the new “R” Series of 
Pfaudler glassed-steel reactors, to- 
day’s most nearly perfect answer to 
processing with corrosives. 

Come up on our observation plat- 
form and study the top head. Note 
the symmetry of the right and left 
halves of the top head. On this 1000- 
gallon reactor there are three four- 
inch nozzles on each half, each at the 
same angle to a centered eight-inch 
nozzle and an enlarged 30% manhole 
measuring 14 by 18 inches. 


Neater Installations. Symmetrical 
heads make for easier, faster, and 
much more flexible installations . . . 
particularly when you use tandem 
hookups. A common pipe, for ex- 
ample, can feed two side-by-side re- 
actors with short, straight lengths. 
Neater installation, more head room; 
less piping, too. 

We put a special glass on the flange 
faces of the nozzles, so you can get 
lapped surfaces which permit plumb 
nozzle connections without time- 
consuming gasket shimming. These 
truer gasket facings result in safer 
operation at higher pressures and re- 


duce dangerous seepage which could 
corrode tank exterior. 


Compact Agitator Drive. The new “BH” 
drive is pedestal-mounted. No cum- 
bersome, space-consuming tripod. 
The drive takes either seal or stuffing 
box which can be interchanged at 
your plant in minutes as single 
“Pfaudlerpac” unit without disrupt- 
ing the drive alignment. 


Higher Jacket Velocity. Reduced jacket 
clearance permits higher velocity and 
increased heat transfer. 

A new jacket sealer vent is located 
right on the knuckle radius. Here it 
gives you almost complete exhaust of 
entrapped jacket vapors. The vent 
has a 3000-pound series coupling that 
takes a lot more punishment than the 
previous light-gauge coupling. 


Drainage. Two more things, before 
you go downstairs. Look straight 
down through the manhole and 
youll see the bottom head outlet. 
We put it off-center so that it’s di- 
rectly in the sweep path of the 
agitator. Gives you faster, more com- 
plete drainage. 

The baffle holder is redesigned, too. 
New method of support gives larger 
bearing area and more latitude in 
adjustments. You can get either fin- 
gertip or beaver tail baffles. 


Bottom Head Improvements. Lots of 
changes on the bottom head, too. 
Notice, for example, there are two 
three-inch clean-out ports for man- 
ual inspection and cleaning. One- 
and-a-half-inch reducing plates take 
them down to your pipe connection 
size. The diaphragm area is all stain- 
less steel for better corrosion 
resistance. 

There’s lots more that’s new in the 
exhibit, including these special items: 


WIPED-FILM EVAPORATOR 

We've lifted the top head of this so 
that you can see its unique features. 
The floating carbon blades acted upon 
by centrifugal force, spread your dis- 
tillands into very thin, uniform films. 
These films are wiped over the pe- 
ripheral evaporating surface. They 
evaporate quickly because of the 
high heat transfer rate before they 
can be damaged through thermal 
decomposition. 


FIXED TUBE HEAT EXCHANGER 
You can get a heat exchanger like 
this delivered to your plant in just 
two weeks from your order date. The 
tubes are 316 stainless. The shell is 
carbon steel. Capacities are 56, 104, 
149, 216, and 316 square feet. 

Even with larger sizes you can get 
four-to-six-week delivery, since we 
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On far side of exhibit not shown here, are a Dimple Jacketed Stainless Steel Reactor, a new kind of 
Dispersion Mill and a‘*P’ Series Kettle with the new “W” Drive. See you at the show, Booths 110 and 141. 








a completely new '‘R”’ Series reactor 





stock the various component parts. 

There’s a lot more information on 
our flexible standard and custom de- 
signs in a bulletin which you can 
sign up for before you leave. 


TITAN CENTRIFUGE 
You can operate this centrifuge for 
as long as a month without shutting 
down for cleaning. It periodically de- 
sludges itself automatically while 
running at top speed. 

Just for demonstration purposes, 
we're feeding a green mixture to the 
machine. You can see the lighter 
weight component come out as a 
clear, yellow liquid, and the heavier 
component as a clear, blue liquid. 
Push the button we’ve provided and 
watch the centrifuge desludge itself 
in less than 10 seconds. 

This centrifuge works exactly the 
same with slurries running up to 
35% solids by volume. It concentrates 
solids up to 40% dry weight while 
producing clear effluents. Costs less 
to run, too. 


CONICAL DRYER-BLENDER 

This is a glassed steel unit that dries 
and blends materials simultaneously. 
One of our customers reports that he 
cut his drying time from four days 
to seven hours with one of these 
machines. 


Look through the transparent out- 
let plate and you can see the blending 
action. The white and red chips in- 
side ride up the side of the drum as 
it revolves and then cascade down 
into a homogeneous blend. Notice 
how much surface area is exposed by 
this action. 

During actual operation the drum 
is under vacuum, so that liberated 
vapors are quickly pumped away. 

Since the unit is glassed steel you 
can work with all the acids except 
hydrofluoric and any alkali below 
pH 12. Working capacities run up to 
165 cubic feet. 


PUC MULTISTAGE DISPERSION MILL 


Here’s a completely new and im- 
proved way for .wet milling and 


grinding, homogenizing, dispersing, 
emulsifying, and extracting. 

The mill serves as its own pump, 
drawing material down through a 
multistage grinding area to preset 
sizes and then ejecting the product 
in either batch or continuous runs. 
With the pumping action, the mill 
actually cleans itself. Gives you fast- 
er, lower cost production, finer 
particle sizes, and 
more stable mixes. 
Capacities from 44 to 
6060 pounds per hour. 

If, unfortunately, 
you aren’t attending 
the show, you can get 
the literature by 
checking and sending 
the coupon below. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


EXPOSITION { 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 





Name 
Company 


Address 





THE PFAUDLER CO., a division of PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC. 
DEPT. CW-117, Rochester 3, New York 


Please send me: [] Bul. 960, “‘R” Series Reactors [] Data Sheet 39, Wiped-Film 


Evaporators ([] Bul. 949, Heat Exchangers [[] Bul. 946, Titan Centrifuges [7] Data 
Sheet 26, Conical Dryer-Blenders [] PUC Dispersion Mills [] Bul. 951 ““W”’ Drives. 


City.. ‘ : say Zone 


Title 


State 
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A 
BETTER 
MOUSETRAP 
FOR 
URANIUM 


The uranium processer goes 
through a ton of hard-rock western ores to recover from 2 to 10 pounds 
of uranium oxide. Efficieney pays off in lower milling costs as well as in 
more complete recovery of the precious uranium. 


Research scientists have known for some time that 
solvent extraction—SX to the initiated—was theoretically the best 
known method of wresting uranium from the tough ores of the Colorado 
plateau. But it remained for Vitro Uranium Company to apply the 
process on a practical scale. Its Salt Lake City mill and the Vitro Rare 
Metals processing plant at Canonsburg, Pa., are among the first to use this 
efficient high-recovery process. For this, and similar 
accomplishments, Vitro will share in the 1957 
Chemical Engineering Achievement Award. 


Conversion of its plant to SX is 
an excellent demonstration of Vitro’s know-how 
across the spectrum of modern technology. Engi- 
neers from Vitro Engineering Company, scientists 
from Vitro Laboratories, and construction specialists from The Refinery 
Engineering Company joined with Vitro Uranium Company and Vitro 
Rare Metals Company to build this better mousetrap, uranium style. 


@ 
, TW CORPORATION of AMERICA 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


@ Research, development, weapon systems NS Thorium, rare earths, and heavy minerals 
Nuclear and process engineering, design © Recovery of rare metals and fine chemicals 
a Refinery engineering, design, construction AV hircratt components and ordnance systems 
42 Uranium mining, milling, and processing €> Ceramic colors, pigments, and chemicals 





ENGINEERING 


else. Rather, they’re learning from 
their own experience. 

Some of the advantages of this type 
of program include: 

e The engineer encounters a broad 
variety of experiences outside the 
technical areas of his schooling. 

e His experience in dealing with 
people is greatly enhanced. 

e Identification of the engineer with 
a specific type of work disappears. 

e More people get to know the 
man, can contribute to a well-rounded 
evaluation of him. 

Special techniques for broadening 
the individual are suggested in line 
with his needs. Courses in particular 
management skills may be prescribed, 
are readily available at local colleges 
or in company programs. In addition, 
individuals may be encouraged to take 
an active part in civic or professional 
organizations. Key idea: a man’s de- 
velopment is an individual thing. 

Ernest’s message may perhaps em- 
body this truism; the engineer is just 
as capable of becoming a manager 
as anyone else. But—like any potential 
management man—he deserves sound 
training. 


PROCESSES 


Stretchable Paper: West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co. is piloting a meth- 
od of producing stretchable paper (at 
its Charleston, S.C., mill) based on 
Cluett Peabody Co.’s Sanforizing 
process. The two firms are understood 
to be negotiating a licensing agree- 
ment whereby the paper company 
will use its version of Cluett Peabody’s 
process to make paper for industrial 
multiwall bags and consumer grocery 
bags. Sanforizing the paper apparently 
enhances its elasticity, enables it to 
withstand heavier stress or strain. 

e 

Graphite Coating: Horizons Incor- 
porated (Cleveland) has developed a 
new technique for coating machined 
graphite parts. The process gives the 
graphite a smooth and wear-resistant 
carbide coating. Integrally bonded to 
the graphite, the coating is as smooth 
as the base part. Thickness can be 
varied from 40 to 250 microns. 
Melting point of coating is above 
2000 C; hardness is 2000 Vickers, 
minimum. Stability in reducing and 
low-pressure atmospheres is high, but 
oxidation resistance is not appreciably 
better than that of graphite. 
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now—DHSOBUTYLENE for January 1958 delivery 
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In January Petro-Tex will come on stream with substantial production 
of high-purity diisobutylene. Our commercial product will be a clear 
water-white 4 to 1 mixture of CH; HCH; 
2,4,4-trimethylpentene- | H3C — c _ c _ ¢ = CH2 
CH3 H 


CH3 H CH3 
| | | 
and 2,4,4-trimethylpentene-2 H3C — C — C=C — CH3 
I 


CH3 
with these physical properties: 
Molecular Weight, average, calculated 112.1 
Specific Gravity @ 60°F 0.720 — 0.722 
Engler Distillation Range (@ 760 mm Hg) 
Initial 210°F (98.9°C) 
90% point 218°F (103.3°C) 


95% point 213°F -(103.9°C) 
Bromine Number 140 


Sulfur Content, less than 60 ppm 
Reid Vapor Pressure, psi 1.4 
Uses include depolymerization to yield isobutylene 
Alkylation with phenol toward production of surface active agents 
Manufacture of nonyl alcohol by the oxo process 


Working samples, detailed technical data and quotations will gladly be 
sent upon request to us at P O. Box 2584, Houston 1, Texas. 


Pe TRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


JOINTLY OWNED BY 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION AND TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
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NEED CUSTOM-MADE SULFONATES? 


Yoretielaa| 


ley- tai Sina! FVeslestevalleioal 


calcium 


Bryton welcomes the chance to custom-tailor 
Sy RY TO NI petroleum sulfonates to your most exacting requirements. 
Development of new and distinctly different types of 
products is an integral part of Bryton operations. 
So if you're thinking along these lines, it’s worth 


can S U it mentioning that Bryton’'s greatly expanding facilities 
include a growing staff of trained technicians 


you eee exactly to help you with your problems. 


Whatever your specific needs, Bryton is outstandingly 
qualified to serve as your sulfonate headquarters... 
offering you the broadest line with the utmost assurance 
of uniformity and quality, time after time. 


For additional information, write: 

Bryton Chemical Company, Dept. W-11, 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, 

New York 20, N. Y. 


BRYTON SULFONATES 


Specific Sulfonates for Industry 


© 1957, Bryton Chemical Company, Trainer, Pa. 
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Industrial polluters in the Kansas City and St. Louis metro- 
politan areas are next on the list for concentrated attention from federal 
stream pollution enforcement officials. The U.S. Public Health Service 
has scheduled area-wide conferences to work out abatement programs—in 
Kansas City (both Missouri and Kansas) Dec. 3 and in St. Louis March 4. 





Lists of companies in both areas discharging harmful wastes 
into the Missouri and Mississippi rivers are being drawn up by a team 
of experts from PHS’s Taft Engineering Center in Cincinnati. They'll 
pinpoint names of polluters, types and location of discharges and—at 
the conferences—work out the specific cleanup actions (with firm dead- 
lines) to be carried out under orders of state agencies. 


Chemical, oil refining, meat packing (and by-products) plants 
account for most of the industrial wastes being discharged in both areas, 
but only firms that haven’t taken steps to eliminate contaminants from 
their effluents will get cleanup orders. 


Federal officials say they'll stick to the conference approach, 
rather than resort to direct federal enforcement action, so long as the 
former continues to produce results. So far, it has paid off in the two 
previous area conferences (St. Joseph, Mo., and Omaha, Neb.) held 
this year. PHS found, in both cases, that the major factor accounting 
for lack of sufficient efforts to keep streams clean was a dearth of specific 
facts on the sources and types of pollutants. But when federal officials 
did produce such details, polluters showed little hesitancy to under- 
take corrective programs. 


Look ahead to Senate hearings on pricing policies in the 
chemical process industries. Sen. Estes Kefauver’s (D., Tenn.) antitrust 
subcommittee is out to show that management in key industries “ad- 


minister” or manage prices—with little or no regard for actual com- 
petitive conditions. 





One of the industries high on Kefauver’s list of future targets: 
paper and allied products. His staff has already collected data on price 
behavior in this industry. Federal Trade Commission in recent years has 
attacked a handful of mergers in the industry, charging a growing trend 
to concentration and monopoly. 


Kefauver will tie this to his investigation of administered prices. 
He has already done it in the steel industry—charging steel management 
is “artificially” holding prices up, though demand is declining. Now, 
Kefauver is turning to pricing in the automobile industry, with hearings 
scheduled to begin before Christmas. A hearing on paper would come 
early next year on the present schedule. 





Washington 
Newsletter 


(Continued) 


The biggest single step taken by the Administration to respond 
to the Russian Sputnik is the appointment of MIT’s president, James R. 


Killian, as President Eisenhower’s “special assistant for science and 
technology.” 





At the outset, Killian does not appear to be the “missile czar” 
that the Administration’s defense critics have been clamoring for. His 
charter of authority makes it seem unlikely that he will be “knocking 
heads together” to expedite missile development. 


A stronger likelihood is that he will act as a gadfly in the 
missile program—probing into bottleneck projects, proposing changes, 
directing highest-priority research. Some military missile experts groan 
that Killian’s appointment just adds another layer of coordination in what 
is already an “overcoordinated” chain of missile command. 


But Killian has the political stature and Washington know-how 
to push ballistic missile development faster. He will have no direct con- 
trol over the missile budget, however, and likely will be tied down also 
in general scientific affairs not specifically related to the missile program. 


A more significant development in the missile program may 
be the President’s order to strengthen the authority of the Defense Secre- 
tary’s special assistant for missiles, William Holaday, and to put new missile 
programs under a “single manager.” 
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Business Indicators 


WEEKLY Latest Preceding 
Week Week 
Chemical Week output Index (1947-49—100) 190.5 190.5 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 133.2 111.0 
Stock price index of 11 chemical companies (Standard 38.53 39.22 
& Poor’s Corp.) 





MONTHLY Manufacturers’ Manufacturers’ 
Trade (million dollars) Sales Inventories 


Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 

Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
All manufacturing 28.200 28,600 27,600 53,500 54,200 50,100 
Chemicals and allied products 1,969 2,008 1,875 ce be 3,737 3,504 


Petroleum and coal products 2,808 2,920 2,629 3,602 3,517 3,169 
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Good compression—is one advantage of polyether-based polyurethane foams made from new N1ax Diol 
PPG 2025. In addition, it helps give foams that are lower in cost than other types of flexible foams. 


Now—Lowest cost Polyurethane Foams 


from NIAX Diol PPG 2025 


TRADE -MARK 


(POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOL 2025—RESIN GRADE) 


Lowest cost you say? Right! Polyether-based foams, from Niax Diol PPG 
2025 are lower in cost than other types of flexible foams. Therefore, if you 
are making prepolymer or foam, you'll want to take advantage of Niax Diol 
PPG 2025. This new material assures uniform properties of the prepolymer 
or foam—from batch to batch. 

In addition to imparting good compression—deflection characteristics, 
resilience, and recovery properties, field tests show Niax Diol PPG 2025 
gives the added advantage of excellent humid-aging. 

Union Carbide Chemicals Company’s N1ax Diols PPG 425, 1025, and 2025 
also are bases for other types of flexible and rigid urethane foams. 

For samples and specification data on these products, write Union 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Room 328, Department H, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Montreal. 
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Union Carbide Chemicals Company 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


“Union Carbide” and “Niax” are registered 
trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Plastic trap is employed in Florida’s Mediterranean fruit fly eradication program. 


Wanted: Insect Lures to Bait the Trap 


Chemical attractants may eventually 
provide the key to the most effective 
methods of controlling a wide variety 
of insects. Besides luring insect pests 
to their deaths, chemical attractants 
can aid in the early discovery of 
insect infestation, can help keep track 
of progress made in controlling such 
infestation. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture’s 
Beltsville, Md., research center is the 
scene of much of the current work 
on attractants. This week, USDA 
scientists took the wraps off the com- 
pounds that show special promise. 

Among the latter, anisylacetone— 
synthesized with many of its analog 


36 


compounds in the Beltsville labora- 
tories—is getting attention for its 
ability to entice male melon flies. It is 
one of more than 1,000 compounds 
that were screened for attractant 
activity at USDA’s Entomology Re- 
search Division in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Anisylacetone’s special powers have 
already proved useful. California 
state and federal officials, alarmed by 
the appearance of a single melon fly, 
used the compound to track down the 
extent of possible infestation. The fly 
turned out to be an isolated specimen. 

When modified (through introduc- 
tion of an additional methoxyl group 


on its benzene ring), the chemical 
ceases to attract melon flies and takes 
on attractiveness for the oriental fruit 
fly, instead. 

Another USDA discovery is that 
sec-butyl-6-methyl-3 - cyclohexene - 1 - 
carboxylate holds special charm for 
the Mediterranean fruit fly. This in- 
sect caused millions of dollars in 
damage in its last attack on Florida 
crops (in 1929), launched a new as- 
sault last year. 

Rigid contrel measures (€.g., con- 
fiscation of fruit leaving infested 
areas) and insecticide sprays haven't 
halted its spread. But a bait spray, 
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personalized 
container service 


from 





Your US Steel representative makes it his business to understand yours, so he can help you select 
the right container for your needs. Profit from this know-how and personal service next time you 
shop for containers. Your US Steel salesman is always as near as your telephone. 


Profit from all 5 of these US Steel extras, too. 


Best rust protection—there’s more zinc phosphate on every USS rust-inhibited 
container. 


Eye-catching containers—your containers not only ship your product, but ad- UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


vertise it, too—when color-decorated by U.S. Steel. 

Prompt container delivery—a 7-point factory system gives you next-door service Mine wears 

anywhere—any time. UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
Widest container variety—from 2%3-gallon pails to 55-gallon drums, including 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
stainless. 


Lower unit cost— USS stainless-steel containers with their patented design give _ bos Angeles and Alameda, Calif. * Port Arthur, Texas 
lifetime service at unequaled long-run economy. Chicago, III. * New Orleans, La. © Sharon, Pa. * Camden, N. J. 


USS STEEL DRUMS @ 


U NWitT & D S$ TATE S oe oe oe oe 
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RESEARCH 


in your picture= 


Gipsy MOT 


dO NOT oisTURS 


From television cabinets to wet- Gypsy moth extract baits trap to 


gauge effectiveness of spray. 
strength paper, this basic, versatile 


containing malathion and a_protein- 
hydrolysate attractant, may help. 
One drawback: protein hydrolysates 
RESINS - PHARMACEUTICALS tend to attract a variety of flies (even 
beneficial insects). The cyclohexene 
FERTILIZERS " CHEMICALS derivative, more specific in its action, 


could obviate this disadvantage. Un- 


PLASTICS fortunately, it also costs (about $10 
per lb.) appreciably more. 

But hydrolysates are of continuing 
AND MANY OTHER FIELDS interest in insect-attractant research. 
Right now, several are being made 
commercially for use as attractants. 
These include hydrolysates of brewer's 
GRACE . major source... has yeast; and acid hydrolysates of corn 
protein (named Sauce Base No. 2 


-» 


ee 9? made by A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.). New 
A WORLD OF EXPERIENCE hydrolysates, now being tested, are 
. 3 a said to appear promising. 
an producing oe coo Sense of Smell: One thing compli- 
c - LD OF cating attractant research is that in- 
of uniform purity <r iw ae sense of “smell” differs from 
. . if that of humans’. Nathan Green, US- 
and quality... wae DA chemist at Beltsville, tells CW that 
perfumes were compounded so that 
their odors resembled those of the 
Write for samples, specifica attractants—but they proved _inef- 
tions and further information. fective as attractants. 
Insects somehow sense the chemical 
. construction of desirable compounds. 
Cc h e mical Cc om Pp a ny That’s indicated by the fact that at- 
A DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE & CO. tractants can be chemically modified to 
MEMPHIS, TENN. attract different species of insects (as 
in the case of anisylacetone), or cease 


chemical has applications in... 














SALES OFFICES: — to attract at all. 

Building, Memphis, Tenn., Phone: JAckson 7-1551 * New York District Office, é a 
ry ne age Digby 4-1200 © Chicago District Office, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Uncertain Market? So far, chemical 
Phone: FRanklin 2-6424 © Tampa District Office, 2901 Alline Avenue, Phone: 63-4121. companies are cooperating with 
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The TRUBEK LABORATORIES Inc. 








INTERMEDIATES DIVISION 
EAST RUTHERFORD 
NEW JERSEY 













































































By-Product Refining 


by DISTILLATION... including High 
Temperature and High Vacuum... 


rendered on a toll basis — or the outright purchase of the 
starting by-product. 











The facilities and experience of Truland may be employed 
advantageously for the economical upgrading and disposal 
of solvent mixtures and organic by-products. 

Our technically trained personnel are available to discuss 
the refining of any solvent mixture or organic by-product. 
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TRULAN 


EAST RUTHERFORD 
NEW JERSEY 





ACETALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
ACETOPHENONE 

ACETYL CHLORIDE 

ANISIC ALDEHYDE 

ANISYL CHLORIDE 

ANISYL CYANIDE 

BENZAL ACETOPHENONE 
BENZHYDROL 
BENZHYDRYLAMINE 
BENZHYDRYL CHLORIDE 
BENZOPHENONE TECH. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL TECH. 
BENZYL CYANIDE 
n-CAPROIC ACID 
CAPRYLOYL CHLORIDE 
p-CHLORBENZHYDRYL CHLORIDE 


DIBENZYL ETHER 
DICYCLOHEXYL CARBINOL 
DICYCLOHEXYL KETONE 

p. p’-DIMETHOXYBENZOPHENONE 
DIPHENYL ACETONE (unsym) 
DIPHENYL METHANE 

ETHYL FORMATE 

ETHYL MALONIC ESTER 

ETHYL PHENYLACETATE 

beta IONONE 

ISOVALERIC ACID 

LAUROYL CHLORIDE 

p-METHOXY PHENYLACETIC ACID 
METHYL HEPTENONE 

METHYL PHENYLACETATE 
MYRISTOYL CHLORIDE 
PALMITOYL CHLORIDE 
PHENYLACETIC ACID 

PHENYL PROPYL ALCOHOL 
PHENYL PROPYL CHLORIDE 
POTASSIUM PHENYLACETATE 
PROPIONYL CHLORIDE 
PROPIOPHENONE 

SODIUM PHENYLACETATE 
n-VALERIC ACID 

And Other Intermediates 


» & ¢ . 
tet, 
swarm 

oe 
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CcO., INC. 











Send for new booklet 
which describes our 













Division of 
THE TRUBEK 

LABORATORIES 
Incorporated 


RESEARCH 


USDA by supplying compounds for 

screening. Large numbers of com- 

pounds have been supplied by Union 

GW Wiondon. Carbide, Trubek Laboratories (East 

Rutherford, N.J.), Air Reduction and 

en te A. E. Staley. But companies are not 

doing much attractant research them- 

selves. One reason may be their feel- 

ing that the market for such com- 
pounds is uncertain. 

But there are indications this at- 
titude is changing. Early next year, 
American Cyanamid will launch a 
combination attractant-insecticide that 
has proved useful in combating insects 
commonly found at dairy farms. The 





The block-polymer 


that’s causing reformulations 


les a rare occasion when a really new chemical is developed . . . one 
that causes reformulation on a broad scale. Yet that’s what’s been 
happening — on a broad scale — since we introduced the Pluronic* 
series of nonionic block-polymers, which are 100% active in all forms: 
liquid, paste, flake, powder, and solid cast. 

The Pluronic series offers many advantages: better rinsability, ease 
of formulation, stability, controlled sudsing, low hygroscopicity, more 
permanent dedusting, low toxicity ... may be prepared in any hydro- 
philic-hydrophobic balance within the established range, any molecular 
weight from 1,000 to over 11,000. 


Our Pluronic Grid — a graphic presentation of this series — provides 
a controlled, systematic method of screening these versatile chemicals. 
Many properties of the Pluronics can be plotted as trends across the 
Grid, minimizing costly random screening by allowing the chemist to 
concentrate on those Pluronics which exhibit the best balance of 
properties for the solution of his problem. 7 


For samples, data, or your copy of the Pluronic Grid, write us today, 
giving details on your proposed application. Wyandotte Chemicals Researcher Snares 
Corporation, Dept. CW, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


* . . . 
re Thirty-six-year-old James Price 


(above), University of Wisconsin 

medical school (Madison) researcher 

is the recent recipient of the first “life- 

yan olfe CHEMICALS time” salary grant to be awarded by 

the American Cancer Society. The 

MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION grant, valued at $392,296, will support 

Price’s cancer studies until he reaches 

SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA e BICARBONATE OF SODA e CHLORINE e MURIATIC ACID age 65. Seymour Cohen, 40, Univer- 
CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE * GLYCOLS * CHLORINATED SOLVENTS . ° . a 

SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS © OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS sity of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 
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product is a mixture of sugar, molas- 
ses and malathion. 

Incentives: Cost and  disadvan- 
tages of spraying insecticides will 
probably spur industrial research on 
attractants. Blanketing large areas with 
insecticides is expensive, whereas at- 
tractants bring insects to the insecti- 
cide. And public reaction to spraying 
is sometimes bitter. For example, DDT 
spraying of forest-destroying gypsy 
moths this year aroused the ire of 
residents of Long Island and New 
Jersey. 

Attractants have already demon- 
strated their worth in conjunction with 





a ‘Lifetime’ Grant 


biochemist, will also receive a similar 
grant worth $224,000. The Society 
tells CW the new grants have been 
created to encourage “free roaming 
inquiries” in cancer, are designed to 
make cancer research careers “more 
attractive.” The lifetime grants will be 
extended to other deserving research- 
ers in the future, will vary in amount, 
depending on age of the recipient. 
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YOUR WYANDOTTE REPRESENT 


LEWIS M. LUDLOW 


M PIN WAY 
SAN CARLOS, CALIF 


LYTELL 3-0861 


Need technical assistance? 
Call us in 


Flot on the trail of a new product? Looking for ways to improve 
an old one? If so... perhaps you should get in touch with us. For 
we, at Wyandotte, are equipped to serve you in many ways. 


For example: as a producer of basic raw materials for the chemical 
industries, we have a complete line of quality chemicals, and an 
exhaustive file of technical data on their many applications .. . all 
available to help you find the answers you're seeking. 


Our research laboratories are among the most modern in our indus- 
try . . . and are staffed by experts. With our chemical background 
and technical “know-how,” based on service to the broad range of the 
chemical process industries, it is highly likely that your problems are 
not new to us... we may even find the answer right in our files, 
saving the months of time required for original research. 


Why not let our years of chemical experience serve you? Write us, 
today . . . full details on your chemical requirements will enable us 
to be of greatest help. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Technical 
Inquiry Section, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


Viv 


Wyandotte CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


PACING PROGRESS WITH CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 





See our exhibit in Booth No. 990 at the 26th 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, Coliseum, 
New York—December 2nd to 6th, 1957. 


SYSTEM 


offers unequalled 
ECONOMY and 
FLEXIBILITY 


Tote System is a complete, 
mechanical, automatic bulk materials 
handling system—aluminum, 
stainless or carbon steel, monel, or 
magnesium bins plus filling and 
discharging equipment. : 
Tote System more than pays for itself 
in a matter of months by (1) 
eliminating recurring container costs, 
(2) eliminating product loss, 
contamination and deterioration; 

(3) reducing labor and handling 
costs; (4) reducing warehouse 
storage space requirements; and (5) 
preserving original product quality. 
Tote System handles a diverse list of 
bulk products, including liquids, both 
in-plant and inter-plant. 

Tote System speeds up weighing 

and blending operations, accurately 

+ and automatically. 

CONTAINER CAR Tote System—and only Tote— permits 
Developed by Shippers you to weigh incoming materials as a 
Car Line Corporation and check against invoice weight and for 

a permanent inventory record. 
Tote System, Inc., the : 
‘ Tote System permits the use of a 
minimum, uncomplicated conveyor 
system with an accompanying reduction 
unload the car in 35 in clean-up and maintenance time. 


minutes, using a lift truck. Tote System offers complete 

A mileage allowance of transportation flexibility. Tote bins 

3.7 cents is paid for every can be shipped by rail** or truck, or 

uatin thin eae temnain. Tote Bins can be left in the plant 
and filled from hopper cars or trucks 
Tote System offers maximum 
flexibility to meet future conditions. 
Plant layouts can be changed easily 
by simply re-locating discharge 
stations. Operations can be expanded 
merely by procuring additional 
Bins. And Bins can be used 
interchangeably for different products. 


TOTE IT | 


STORE IT 


DISCHARGE IT 


Container Car carries 28 
Tote Bins. One man can 


*Tote and Tote System, Tote System is prepared to furnish 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off engineering and layout service, _ 
Rn a AL Si and can design and build specialized 
~ equipment to meet your particular needs. 


It will pay you to investigate Tote System. Let our 
engineers survey your plant at no obligation. Meanwhile, 
write for new catalog containing complete details, including 
some special applications and a partial list of users. 


TOTH SYSTEM,INC. 


820 SOUTH 7th, BEATRICE, NEBR. 


RESEARCH 


insecticide spraying. Traps baited with 
a substance isolated from female 
moths were used to survey 7 million 
acres in and around infested areas. 
These traps helped locate new infesta- 
tion, check on the effectiveness of 
aerial spraying. A superior, inexpen- 
sive chemical bait might reduce the 
need for such wholesale spraying. 

Specificity Needed: New _ insects 
(arriving on aircraft, etc.) are a con- 
stant threat to U.S, agriculture, point 
up a need for attractants that are 
specific in their action. And many 
domestic insects (e.g., the boll weevil) 
are ripe for attractant research. 

In view of the billions of dollars in 
damage caused by insects each year, 
and the mounting problems of chem- 
ical control, new attractant research 
shapes up as a good investment. 


EXPANSION 

e@ American Cyanamid recently 
dedicated its new research center at 
Bound Brook, N.J. Slated for study: 
dyes, textile chemicals and_ resins, 
rubber chemicals, intermediates and 
organic pigments. 

e Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc. (Summit, N.J.), will dedicate new 
pharmacy research and development 
laboratories Nov. 21. The laboratories 
took nearly a year to construct, are 
the latest addition to Ciba’s multi- 
million-dollar Summit research center 

e Monsanto’s organic chemicals di 
vision has started expanding labora- 
tory and greenhouse facilities for agri- 
cultural research. A new unit is being 
constructed in suburban St. Louis, is 
expected to be ready by mid-’58. 

e Food Research Laboratories, Inc.. 
will hereafter be called Food and 
Drug Research Laboratories Inc. The 
change is coincident with the com- 
pany’s move to larger quarters (in 
Maspeth, New York City), is intended 
to reflect the expanded research, de- 
velopment and product evaluation 
projects. 

e Wyle Laboratories (El Segundo, 
Calif.) is building and will operate 
a commercial unit for testing missile 
components and systems under flight 
conditions at Norco, Calif. Linde Co., 
division of Union Carbide Corp., is 
providing technical assistance for the 
project, which will develop and test 
oxygen control systems (e.g., flow- 
control valves, liquid oxygen pres- 
surization systems, etc.). 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Pastel-colored vinyl upholstery retains 
its new appearance longer with top coat- 
ings made with THF. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of THF 


Appearance............ Colorless, mobile liquid 
OLE OTT oP ee 
NE RONAN «oo 5 6:5:4<40 0008.09 50.54:5604,00 60 FORD 
108.52°C. 
- -65°-67°C. 
Jase eae, 


Freezing POINt.........ececececcceceees 
BOI CTOs oon 0.0.cc since v0.0 sesee0e 
PAN CHOIR. is vis cevcacapah en ccecccsctede 
(Tag closed cup) 
Vapor pressure, mm Hg. at: 
I ond vancccecucspaneees tied eden suns saccucsue 
Solubility ....... miscible with water, soluble in 
most organic solvents. 





OTHER USES for THF 


Versatile THF is also used as sol- 
vent in PVC adhesive formula- 
tions, in casting of PVC film, and 
in applying coatings of PVC and 
‘‘Saran’’ resins to films and fabrics. 
It is finding increased use as a 
reaction solvent. For specific in- 
formation on any of these uses 
write to the address on the right. 














PRODUCT NEWSLETTER 





featuring T on aad tetrahydrofuran 





SS SERIES ATRESIA REE REL 


THF-applied top coatings give 
pastel-colored upholstery rich luster 
and high soil resistance 


Today’s color revolution is produc- 
ing smartly turned-out auto in- 
teriors and home furnishings in dec- 
orator pastel colors. As a result, 
specifications for soil and stain re- 
sistance in the supported fabrics 
and vinyl sheeting used in these 
applications are being given even 
greater emphasis. 


Modern tastes also dictate that 
these materials must have the lus- 
ter of leather . . . plus high resist- 
ance to tearing, abrasion, flexing, 
moisture, chemical and sunlight 
attack. 


Manufacturers of automobile 
and upholstery fabrics have found 
that top coatings made from 
high molecular weight polyvinyl 
chloride resins fill all these require- 
ments. That’s where the powerful 
solvent action of Du Pont tetrahy- 
drofuran comes in. At room tem- 
peratures this colorless liquid dis- 
solves these resins, which are prac- 
tically insoluble in other low-boil- 
ing solvents. Tetrahydrofuran’s 
high solvent power and rapid sol- 
vent action assure good adherence 
of top coats and permit operation 
at increased machine speeds. 
3-way protection against soiling. 
THF-applied top coatings of high 
molecular weight PVC resins re- 
sist soiling three important ways: 
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They provide a tough film, resistant 
to abrasion and scratches, thus mini- 
mizing the tendency of the surface 
to retain dirt and stains. They pro- 
vide a “barrier effect” to plasti- 
cizer migration, which otherwise 
can impart a tacky feel to the plas- 
tic and increase soil susceptibility. 
They can incorporate a wide range 
of dulling agents and resins to mod- 
ify hand and luster with minimum 
loss of soil-resistant properties. 


Efficient recovery methods cut costs. 
Efficient recovery of THF from sol- 
vent applications greatly reduces 
the cost of this superior solvent. 
To help you, Du Pont is prepared 
to assist in the design of both car- 
bon adsorption and water-scrub- 
bing recovery systems. 


Availability. Tetrahydrofuran is 
available in drum, carload-drum, 
and tank-car quantities. Working 
samples also are available to manu- 
facturers interested in investigat- 
ing THF-applied top coatings. 
Du Pont’s technical force will be 
glad to work with you in develop- 
ing your particular application of 
THF. For the complete THF story, 
write to: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Electrochemicals Department 
Chlorine Products Division CW-11 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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— 
OVER 3000 AIRSLIDE® CARS NOW 


IN USE OR ON ORDER 


Airslide cars provide safe, clean, economical bulk trans- 
portation for dry, powdered chemicals. 35 tons of lighter 
materials (and even greater quantities of denser mate- 
rials) can be shipped in a single Airslide car. Over 3000 
Airslide cars are now in use or on order carrying chemi- 
cals and other commodities. They require no re-spotting, 
provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
unloaded into any conveying system as fast as the 
system permits. If such requirements are important to 
you, write today for full information about General 
American’s new Airslide car. 




































































CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides maximum sanitation 
and minimum product retention. All hatches and outlets provide a 
hermetic seal, assuring complete in-transit protection. 


It Pays To Plan With General American 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois * Service Offices 
In Principal Cities * Service Plants Throughout The Country 


See us at the "Chem Show” Booths 436, 442 and 446 
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The headlines tell the story: the drug industry and 
drug advertising are under fire again. Federal, public 
and private organizations are stepping up criticism of 
drug prices, advertising claims and costly promotion 
practices. In the forefront were these developments: 

¢ The completion—several months sooner than an- 
ticipated—of the Federal Trade Commission’s massive 
economic staff study of the antibiotics industry. The 
$1-million report reportedly takes manufacturers to 
task for costly promotion practices, rather than specific 
claims of product effectiveness, is now in the hands of 
FTC’S five commissioners. They may hold off publica- 
tion until Congress reconvenes in January. The com- 
mission launched the study more than a year’ ago in 
response to Congressional complaints about antibiotics 
prices. 

e Publication, by a major New York evening news- 
paper (the New York Post), of a series of articles 
dubbed “The Truth About Drug Prices.” The articles 
criticized pricing, pharmaceutical promotion and the 
actions of drug company “detail men.” Somewhat 
earlier, Printer’s Ink, an advertising business magazine, 
asked in a feature story if advertising linked to the 
Asian flu “will . be credited with rendering a public 
service or be accused of contributing to public hysteria.” 

And only last month, Consumer Reports, in an 
article authored by Rep. John Blatnik (D., Minn.), 
criticized some weight-reducing preparations, federal 
agencies for laxity. Concurrently, Changing Times fea- 
tured “The Truth About Food Additives.” 

e A stern warning by two federal agencies, the Food 
& Drug Administration and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, that swift prosecution in the nation’s courts awaits 
companies claiming preventive or curative powers 
against Asian flu for their antiseptics and other pro- 
prietary products. The warning followed hard on the 
heels of two seizure actions by FDA involving Listerine 
and a “five-and-dime” store chain’s private-brand anti- 
septic allegedly promoted as Asian flu treatments. 

e Disclosure by the National Better Business Bureau 
that consumer complaints about drug and cosmetic 
advertising have reached an all-time high. The bureau 
—created and supported by voluntary subscription of 
business organizations—says it’s receiving four times 
the number of inquiries about such products than two 
years ago and “10 times as many complaints.” 

On another related matter, FDA reported new prog- 
ress in its drive against misleading claims by bread 
manufacturers. More than 30 baking firms have in- 
formed the agency that they’re ceasing to claim special 
advantages for buttermilk-enriched breads and the use 
of nitrated flour in such products. 

They were among some 80 competing bread pro- 
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Excerpts From The Chemical Hall of FAME 


James 
Mason 
Crafts 


(1839-1917) 


In 1911 Crafts was award- 
ed the Rumford medal by 
the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences for his 
investigations into ther- 
mometry that were so ac- 
curate they are still re- 
garded as classic. 


By 1911 Foremost’s El 
Dorado Division had been 
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Acids 


Caprylic 

















Eldhyco* 
Coconut 








stressing purity and uniformity 
in their production control for 
nearly two decades. 


FAME 
ACIDS : METHYL + ESTERS 


OF COCONUT OIL 


Capric Lauric 


Palmitic Myristic 














SALES 


ducers named by attorneys for Con- 
tinental Baking Co. in its unsuccessful 
effort last month to block a court in- 
junction against such claims. Federal 
Judge Alexander Holtzoff, in granting 
the government’s request for a pre- 
liminary injunction against Continen- 
tal, warned FDA that he would refuse 
to make the injunction permanent un- 
less the agency acted to bring a prompt 
halt to similar labeling violations by 
Continental’s competitors. 

In a separate action, FDA forced a 
Washington, D.C., supermarket chain 
to abandon the first known effort to 
commercially exploit fears about the 
role of saturated “hard” fats as a 
cause of heart disease. Following a 
show-cause citation from the agency, 
Giant Stores, Inc., halted a publicity 
campaign that called attention to the 
substitution of unsaturated “soft” fats 
for saturated fats previously used in 
its Heidi-brand bread products. On 
label wrappers and in newspaper ads, 
Giant related its switch to still in- 
conclusive evidence that hard fats, 
such as butter, increase the blood’s 
cholesterol level. FDA said the com- 
pany should have pointed out that 
a single pat of butter spread on one 
slice of bread contains more hard fat 
than an entire loaf of Heidi bread. 

FDA and the trade commission 
moved quickly to discourage efforts 
to capitalize on the current Asian 
flu epidemic in seizure actions by 
its Boston and Ohio district offices. 
At Boston, inspectors seized $836 





Caprylate 
Coconate 


Methy! 
Esters 


Eldo 18* 
Myristate 


Laurate 
Palmitate 


Caprate 


Caproate 
°*T.M. Reg. 


worth of packaged Listerine liquid 
antiseptic at a warehouse and five re- 
tail drugstores—all located in the 
Boston metropolitan area and_ all 





ELDO CAPRIC ACID 

94-97% pure. (Purest Capric Acid com- 
mercially produced.) Readily available 
at an attractive price. Eldo’s high stand- 
ards give you a better, more uniform 
end product. 


For Example: 


For samples and specifications, write Dept. W. 
REMOST FOOD AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P.O. Box 599, Oakland 4, Calif. 
| = & DORADO 


In Wew York: 
H. Reisman Corp. 


In Cleveland: 
F. W. Kamin Co. 


In Detroit: In Chicago: 
Harry Holland & Son, Inc. M. B. Sweet Co. 


In Minneapolis: 
M. H. Beker & Co. 


Howard Dock 


In Boston: 
W. S. Wilson & Sons 


In Cincinnati: 


members of the Liggett Drug Co. 
chain. 

Seizure was based on point-of-sale 
counter cards allegedly boosting Lis- 
terine as an Asian flu preventive. 
FDA says the placards were destroyed 
in the interval between visits by its 
inspectors to the retail drugstores 
and their return with a court-directed 
seizure order. However, the agency 
reportedly has photographs of the 
counter displays to present in court. 

Similar claims of misbranding were 
the basis of the second seizure, car- 
ried out recently at a G. C. Murphy 
store in Piqua, O. FDA inspectors 
from the Cincinnati office took away 
as evidence $15 worth of Vi-Jon 
liquid antiseptic. The respondent 
firms were given 30 days to appear 
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ESCAMBIA PVC RESIN 


*In the photomicrographs 
shown above, the resins have 
been magnified 40 times. 


You eliminate ‘‘dust storms’’ in your plant with Escambia PVC 
because these resins are extremely low in fines as these photomicro- 
graphs* show. 

With Escambia you also get freer-flowing hot pre-mixes, lower ‘‘fish 
eye’’ count, better heat stability and improved color uniformity and 
clarity. 

Prove these unique advantages in your own plant with a test run of 
the Escambia PVC resin best suited to your operation: 

ESCAMBIA PVC 1250 — High molecular weight resin, recommended for dry blend extrusion 
of shapes and profiles and for calendered film. 

ESCAMBIA PVC 1225 —The inherent heat stability of this intermediate molecular weight resin 
gives properties comparable to those usually associated with higher molecular weight PVC. 

ESCAMBIA PVC 1200 — Lowest molecular weight in this series with outstanding heat stabil- 
ity not generally associated with resins of this molecular weight. It is recommended for 
calendering, extrusion and molding when lower processing temperatures are required. 





NEED A SPECIAL TYPE PVC? Your needs for a special type of PVC will get prompt attention at Escambia. The 
answer to your production problem may be among the many types of specialty PVC's developed by Escambia's research 
department: dified and u dified low molecular weight PVC, conventional and novel copolymers, PVC's for various 
rigid applications and others. Direct your inquiries to the address below. 














For additional information about Escambia's PVC resins — write or call — 


ESCAMBIA CH EM 


Cc °o R i ° R os T 


261 MADISON AVENUE e¢ NEW YORK 16, N. @ 
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AMSCO 
Horless 


MINERAL 


SPIRITS 


manufactured under rigid control to meet 


exacting specifications 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


5 ‘ r ys 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Ser vice in Mountain Avenue, Murray Hill, New Jersey 


48 States 8600 South Garfield Avenue, South Gate, Los Angeles, California 


Complete technical data, prices and samples available on request 





SALES 


in federal court to show cause why 
they should not be prosecuted for vio- 
lation of the food and drug law. 

Self-Cleanup: While federal agen- 
cies flex muscles and adopt a tougher 
attitude to some drug promotion prac- 
tices, they are also trying a “soft” 
approach too. This month, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America will 
launch a series of conferences aimed 
at inspiring greater truth in advertis- 
ing. By giving ad men a picture of 
what’s acceptable and what’s taboo in 
promotion, FTC and the federation 
hope to foster industry self-regulation. 
And both hope that a broader under- 
standing of the advertiser and the 
Commission’s problems will result. 

Fictitious pricing, “bait” advertising. 
and exaggerated product claims are 
the major topics slated for discussion. 
As yet, no agenda has been firmed 
up. AFA will utilize the results of 
the conferences as part of a new 
campaign to foster more ethical ad- 
vertising. 

How much consumer ill will the 
current spate of publicity about drug 
pricing and promotion will generate 
isn’t now precisely known. But some 
publications are big: Consumer Re- 
ports claims a circulation of over 
800,000. Library and _pass-along 
readership probably swell the total 
appreciably. 

If the public forms an unfavorable 
impression of pharmaceutical promo- 
tion, the industry will have a mighty 
tough job on its hand. 


DATA DIGEST 

e Acid colors: Slide-rule device 
allows comparison of color standard 
values in seven systems, gives speci- 
fications and composition of wide 
range of fatty acids. Armour Chemi- 
cal Division (Chicago). 

e Pollution abatement:  131-page 
book contains complete proceedings 
of the 1957 Air and Water Pollution 
Abatement Conference. The book 
covers incineration, sedimentation, 
biochemical oxidation, dispersion de- 
termination and other technical topics. 
Price: $2. Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn., Inc. (Washington, D.C.). 

e Silicone rubber: Data sheet out- 
lines physical characteristics of several 
grades of silicone rubber sheeting. 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. (New 
Haven, Conn.). 
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When a manufacturer asks the Norfolk gation. . . there’s no “pressure”. . . you're 
and Western to help locate a site for a new the judge. 
chemical plant, our plant location specialists There are many good locations in The 
start work immediately. Because of their Land of Plenty for numerous types of chemi- 
thorough knowledge of The Land of Plenty cal manufacture. Since you have everything 


: idle , : to gain and nothing to lose, you should hear 

and their specialized experience, there is 

, . the story about this growing and progressive 

little waste motion. ips ; 

t is vane region and what it offers you. All we ask 

Operating quietly and efficiently, they i ; : 
; - is a chance to tell it to the judge. 

assemble the facts needed about various sites 


best meeting your requirements, and present 

those facts to you. You're under no obli- Write, wire or call: 
L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 
Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 


Drawer CW-786 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
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BAKER PROCESSING CHEMICALS... 


ae your precise manufacturing 


and control methods have 
been helpful to us in developing 
better Sylvania 
products , 


TODAY, through the magic of television, we can stop, look and rr e 


listen all over the world with electronic eyes and ears. A name long Baker 


associated with television, and one synonymous with the manufacture a 
of television tubes of the highest standards of excellence, is Sylvania, LV 
a4 3 


As Sylvania points out in their letter opposite, the selection of raw 
materials plays an essential part in maintaining these standards. 

We at Baker are proud when Sylvania writes: ‘‘... your precise 
manufacturing and control methods have been helpful to us in 
developing better Sylvania products.”” We are proud of the part Baker 
chemicals have played in helping Sylvania to safeguard the well-earned 
prestige of their precious trademark. 

Your product, of course, may be far afield from electronics. But the 
principle behind Sylvania’s choice of Baker as one of their 

principal suppliers remains unchanged. 


Would you, for example, like to reduce the cost of your product 

by eliminating one or more costly purification steps? Improve quality? 
Simplify your process? 

Baker chemicals of controlled purity and uniformity may be the 

key. Or perhaps Baker can manufacture the chemicals you need to your 
specification. Either way, they are available in tonnage quantities. 

Feel free to call on us at any time... perhaps we can help you. Needless 


to say, your trademark would always be regarded as precious as our 
own, and safeguarded with equal vigilance. 





PURITY BY THE TON= FORER 
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SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
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Tungsten ond Chemical Division 


March 14, 1956 


Mr. Warren Schumacher, Sales Manager 
Fine and Industrial Chemical Division 
J. T. Baker Chemical Company 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


Dear Mr. Schumacher: 


Many of the distinctive qualities of Sylvania products 
are the result of our exacting methods of producing the phos- 
phors and then the finished tubes, It is essential for us to 
be most discriminating in the choice of chemicals we use as 
our raw materials for this purpose, 


We are pleased to tell you that over the years we have 
found that the purity of your chemicals meets our most rigid 
specifications. In fact, we have developed a sense of security 
since you have been supplying us with several chemicals which 
we use in processing. The chemical and physical uniformity 
from lot to lot is a help in eliminating variables, and our 
production problems are made easier accordingly. 


Your representative has been particularly helpful because 
of his complete understanding of our specific needs, and in mak- 


ing certain that these chemicals arrive at our plants in ample 
le” time to meet our production schedules, 

“~~ @ We are sure that your precise manufacturing and con- 
trolled methods have been helpful to us in developing better 
Sylvania products, 

Sincerely yours, 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


f? Cy 


T. R. Coyle 
Division Purchasing Agent 


TRC :FJM 
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J.T. Baker Chemical Co. 
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Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
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THIS IS YOUR 
GUIDEPOST 
TO QUALITY 
PROCESS 
MACHINERY 








look for it at the 
Chemical Show 


it identifies the 


BAKER PERKINS 
EXHIBIT 
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You will see the most complete exhibit of production scale mixers and centrifugals in 


both continuous and batch types that Baker Perkins has ever shown. 


Sales engineers and technical personnel will be on hand. 


May we discuss B-P machinery with you and show you how it can 


improve your production operations. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


wew yore HB 
ae | 
TWENTY . SIXTH 
EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


BAKER PERKINS INC. CHEMICAL MACHINERY DIVISION ¢ SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Plough: From $125 investment, he built a $30-million/year proprietary drug business. 


A Man to Watch in Ethical Drugs 


U.S. ethical drug makers may soon 
have another competitor within their 
ranks—Plough, Inc., Memphis-based 
maker of St. Joseph aspirin and other 
proprietary drugs. And Plough’s brand 
of competition could prove rough, if 
the company’s success in over-the- 
counter trade is any indication. 

For °57, the company expects to 
rack up some $28-30 million in sales. 
On this, the company executives con- 
servatively estimate Plough will realize 
a profit of between $1.8 and $2 
million. 

It took the firm 32 years from 
its founding in 1907 to gross just 
twice what it will make in_ profits 
alone this year. In the succeeding 
however, sales jumped 400% 
—to reach $21 million in ’55. 


years, 


The trend of net profits has been 
impressive, too. In °55 it was $727,- 
109, in °56, $1,204,267. 

Plough’s present climb dates back 


to 1951, when the firm moved into 
its modern eight-acre plant on Jack- 
son Avenue in Memphis. Formerly 
the company was performing the 
operations now carried out in the 
new plant in eight scattered locations. 
At the time of the consolidation, plant 
use was about 60% of capacity; now 
it’s well over 80%. 

Growth in sales of Plough, Inc., 
products (such as St. Joseph aspirin, 
Mexsana, Nufol and Musterole) and 
acquisitions (such as this year’s addi- 
tion of Coppertone suntan products) 
are proving the soundness of the com- 
pany’s decision to centralize operations 
in a plant allowing for expansion. 

Heading the company is Abe 
Plough, who—with $125—founded 
the business at the age of 16. Now 
under his aegis are some 25 depart- 
ment heads, about 1,075 other em- 
ployees. This makes the company one 
of the biggest employers in the half- 
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million-population city, also helps 
make Abe Plough one of the richest 
men in the state. 

The company now has about 50 
items on the market. There’s been a 
tendency lately, however, to 
some smaller lines for 
lines. 

Plough’s biggest seller: St. Joseph 
aspirin for children, containing 1% 
grains of aspirin. How that item 
became tops in the children’s field is 
the subject of an oft-quoted but little- 
documented story to the effect that 
the company sent a small army of 
women rushing into drugstores asking 
for the newly introduced product. 
Faced with this flood of requests, a 
druggist usually 


drop 
top-volume 


stocked a_ supply. 
Once an area was saturated with re- 
quests—and the resulting order for 
the product—the women moved on to 
a new campaign. 


Present-day promotion is costing 


$3 








Solvents Have 
Nine Lives Too? 


*Course they do! Vaporized solvents 
can be used again and again! Witchcraft? 
No, solvent recovery does the trick. 

Solvent recovery is the efficient, eco- 
nomical way to recover solvents vaporized 
in manufacturing processes. What sol- 
vents? Count ’em: alcohols, esters, ethers, 
ketones, hydrocarbons, chlorinated com- 
pounds and practically all mixtures of 
these solvents can be recovered and re- 
used. And look at these vital statistics... 
efficiency —more than 99%: cost—1 to 2¢ 
per pound. 

Here’s how solvent recovery works. 
Vapor laden air is drawn from the evapo- 
ration process and passed through a bed 
of activated carbon. The solvent vapor 
is adsorbed on the carbon and the denuded 
air is discharged into the atmosphere. 
When the carbon becomes saturated, the 
vapor laden air is switched to a second 
adsorber. 

Then, low pressure steam drives the 
solvent out of the carbon bed and the 
steam-solvent mixture is condensed. If 
the solvent is insoluble in water, an auto- 
matic decanter separates the mixture. If 
the solvent is water-soluble, distillation 
does the job. 

CARBIDE has much more information on 
how a CoLumBIA Activated Carbon Solvent 
Recovery system can recover your process 
solvents. Write now! 





UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


uno e 
Division of Phono Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


“Columbia” is a registered trade-mark of UCC. 
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SPECIALTIES 


the company some $5 million annually. 
A large part of this goes into radio pro- 
motion. This isn’t too surprising—the 
company owns four radio stations in 
Memphis, Chicago, Baltimore and 
Boston. They also have a vice-presi- 
dent-in-charge-of-radio who works full 
time on the stations’ operation. 

Also used in promotion are the 7 
million calendars the company prints 
on its own presses. 

Plough now has 72,000 direct ac- 
counts—retail, jobber and chains, has 
more than 100 salesmen who call on 
1,000 retailers and wholesalers every 
business day. A sizable part of the 
company’s sales dollar comes from 
the six company-owned drugstores 
in downtown Memphis. Operating on 
the premise that everyone is honest, 
the company has a policy permitting 
any new account to receive a $50 or- 
der on credit. The firm now operates 
in 57 foreign countries, says its 
largest markets are in Latin America 
and Canada. 

Besides extending its sales area, the 
company is also actively looking into 
the acquisition of additional products. 
One company official told CW that 
the company “can handle $10 million 
of additional volume.” Best bet on 
where that additional volume lies is 
indicated by another company execu- 
tive who said, “We're actively inter- 
ested in getting our feet wet in the 
ethical field.” 

Getting the wherewithal to promote 
new products or pay for future acquisi- 
tions shouldn’t be too hard for the 
company if it decides to do it 
through issuing new stock. The com- 
pany’s stock has had good public 
support. In °54, stock volume was 
some 37,000 shares. This year it will 
probably exceed 100,000. More im- 
portantly, the price has tripled during 
the past 3-314 years. Average divi- 
dend payout over the past 10 years has 
been a little less than 50% of earn- 
ings, with the remainder going into 
surplus. After-dividend earnings and 
return of capital from depreciation are 
currently running at the rate of al- 
most $2 million each year. 

Looking over six acquisitions since 
early °56 and recent growth of original 
Plough items, company officials can 
be excused a slightly boastful tone 
as they state, as one company execu- 
tive did to CW, “Our greatest possi- 
bility of sales and earnings is still 
ahead of us.” 
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It’s better 
to get it from 


Eastman... 


Sure, when you need an un- 
common organic (or an un- 
commonly pure one) in more- 
than-test-tube and less-than- 
tank-car quantities, try Eastman 
OrganicChemicals Department, 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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there are some 3500 
Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 


DisTILLATION Propucts INDUSTRIES 
is a division of 
EasTMAN Kopak COMPANY 
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SHAWINIGAN RESINS 


now on stream! 


Commercially proved GEetvaTot is now available from 
our new multi-million pound capacity plant. Advanced 
technology and production techniques enable 
Shawinigan to produce an extremely flexible series of 
resins of unmatched quality and uniformity. 

GELVATOL opens your way to bigger profit-making 
markets. Standard grades are available, of course... . 
and Shawinigan also offers unique, extremely low visco- 
sity grades. Twelve grades in all are at your disposal for 


GELVATOL*-~ polyvinyl! alcohol by 
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efficient, profitable formulations which will satisfy vir- 
tually any end-use requirement. 

GeELvaTOL is the big name in polyvinyl alcohol resins 
Write today for full technical information, product sam- 
ple and sales service, to Shawinigan Resins Corporation, 
Department 1146, Springfield 1, Mass. 


SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


fF wf ™~» 
SHAWINIGAN 


RESINS 
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Rheem centrifugally sprayed 
drum linings...a revolutionar 
new development 


Here are the reasons why... 


Rheem-developed spray 
wheel_—This wheel is the secret 
of the revolutionary new lining 
application process now used 
by Rheem in producing lined 
drums. The new Centrifugal 
Sprayer spins off a continuous 
curtain of finely atomized lin- 
ing material at a controlled, uni- 
form rate over all inner surfaces. 


Checks prove unitorm- 
ity! Rheem applied linings 
are checked repeatedly in 
Rheem laboratories with 
super-sensitive film thick- 
ness gages, and in the field, 
time after time, on rough 
and tumble test-trips. All 
checks prove that when a 
drum lining is applied by 
the new Rheem Centrifu- 


Material applied uni- 
formly —Drum after 
drum after drum! Uni- 
form lining thickness, 
controlled to within .1 of 
a mil. Uniform viscosity 
of lining materials with 
lower solvent content. 
Uniform application. 


gal Spray Process, all surface areas are—and stay—com- 
pletely and uniformly coated. This new process is so auto- 
matic, linings cannot vary from one drum to the next. 


YOU CAN RELY ON B 


No more globs or skips! 
Uneven linings and “holi- 
days” or skips (right above) 
which are the result of the 
non-uniform application of 
lining materials, air-turbu- 
lence or the human element, 
are eliminated. Linings are 
completely uniform on all 
surfaces (right below). 


mean 





Uniform curing! Centrifu- 
gal spraying and the use of 
Rheem’s new vertical oven 
baking make possible a cur- 
ing job never before equaled. 
In these 3-stage high-temper- 
ature ovens, evenly-heated 
air flows vertically through 
the drums, curing linings 
uniformly. And the use of 
lining materials with low 
solvent content results in 
tougher linings that stand 
up better, last longer. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF STEEL 


For full details write: Rheem Manufacturing Co. 








as Ww 


No trace of blisters or pin- 
holes! In the new Rheem Cen- 
trifugal Spray, no air is used 
and the solvent content of lin- 
ing materials is vastly reduced. 
Air or solvent cannot be trapped 
in the material to cause blisters 
which break during the curing 
process and result in pinholes 
in the linings. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Container Division, 1701 Edgar Road, Linden, N. J. 


Plants and Sales Offices: Richmond and South Gate, Calif. « Chicago * Linden, N.J. * New York e Houston + New Orleans « Sparrows Pt., Md. 
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Pros and Cons of Buying Foreign Equipment 


Pro 


You can get special designs not made 


in U.S. 


Foreign producers have know-how 
and experience in certain areas. 


Some types of equipment cost less. 


Equipment is designed more closely 
to each individual application. 


Payment can sometimes be made in 


soft currencies. 


Con 


Long delivery dates are common. 
Replacement parts may be far away. 


Foreign producers have limited pro- 
duction capacity. 


A smaller variety of equipment is 
available from foreign makers. 


A firm that buys abroad may strain 


its relations with U.S. suppliers. 





Does It Pay to Buy Foreign Equipment? 


As its new Ceramagnet plant at 
Kane, Pa., begins producing barium 
ferrite permanent magnets this week, 
Stackpole Carbon Co. will begin evalu- 
ation of a German-made fine grinding 
mill in the production line. What it 
hopes to find out: the answer to a 
question that periodically comes up for 
consideration in many chemical proc- 
ess industry firms—Does it pay a 
U.S. firm to buy foreign equipment? 

Though figures on process industry 
purchases of foreign equipment are 
difficult to obtain, many firms indicate 
that U.S. equipment manufacturers 
need not worry about affirmative an- 
swers to the question. The chemical 
process industry buys foreign equip- 
ment, but the quantities are relatively 
small. 

Initial stumbling blocks in buying 
abroad are the numerous pros and 
cons (see table, above) that often add 
to the complexity of reaching a de- 
cision to buy equipment. Many firms 
buying foreign equipment do so to fit 
the needs of special, rather than 
general, process applications. This 
makes them chary about discussing 
their purchases—they say that, by 
talking about the equipment, they may 
reveal too much about their processes 
to competition. 

Also, some firms are concerned 


about their relations with U.S. sup- 
pliers, feel that too much talk will 
put unnatural emphasis on foreign 
purchases, which represent only a 
small portion of their total equipment 
purchases. 

Special Designs and Know-How: 
The purchase of equipment or know- 
how that is not available in this 
country is the reason often given by 
firms for decisions to shop abroad. 
But they sometimes have reservations. 

Stackpole, for example, was at- 
tracted to its new German grinding 
mill because of design features it 
says it couldn’t find in U.S. counter- 
parts. It hopes the mill will lead to 
lower production costs. The new plant 
at Kane seemed a logical place for a 
tryout; but the firm stresses that it’s 
an experiment. 

A construction company that pur- 
chased an air-separation plant from 
Linde Eismaschinen AG. said the 
German firm’s international reputation 
in the field was the point that made 
the sale. The company said it felt it 
was taking advantage of the best 
know-how available. But it added that 
a Satisfactory unit could have been 
purchased from a U.S. firm. 

Another firm that went abroad for 
a piece of equipment said it probably 
could have designed its own unit. But 
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it didn’t feel that the development 
pains were worth the trouble, when 
both equipment and know-how were 
available as a package from a Euro- 
pean firm. 

The purchase by several firms, in- 
cluding Du Pont (CW, Jan. 19, ’52, p. 
45) and National Aniline (CW Tech- 
nology Newsletter, Nov. 26, ’55), of 
continuous nitration equipment de- 
veloped by M. Biazzi in Switzerland 
is another case of U.S. firms buying 
know-how along with equipment. 

Quality—a Myth? Another know- 
how—that of workmanship—is some- 
times cited as giving foreign equip- 
ment, particularly German, an edge. 
One U.S. chemical firm refutes this, 
says U.S. equipment has always been 
superior in every way—adds that U.S. 
firms also offer a greater variety of 
equipment. Another says the quality 
of U.S. equipment is comparable, now 
that most foreign firms have switched 
to U.S.-type mass-production methods. 

But American Messer, for one, 
feels that quality is a big selling point. 
Cost of its oxygen plants and low- 
temperature process equipment is 
often higher than U.S. competition’s, 
yet it still sells to many firms in this 
country. 

But, foreign equipment costs can be 
lower. Labor costs, for instance, are 
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THE VISIBLE 


Clarity of a liquor means many different things. In the 
food field, for example, it spells customer acceptance (which 
is why so many food processors use Dicalite Filteraids). To 
the chemical engineer, the brilliant clarity obtained with 
high-efficiency Dicalite Filteraids represents the essential 
first step along a quicker, easier course to desired quality 
in the end product. 


Even the most difficult liquors can be filtered to required 
clarity with Dicalite Filteraids ...and filtered at economi- 
cally fast flowrates. There are 8 Dicalite Filteraids, differing 
principally in particle size and range, to handle the removal 
of unwanted particulates, even those in the colloidal, bacte- 
rial and sub-micron range. 


Being practically pure silica, Dicalite Filteraids are inert 
in acid and aqueous solutions and are both physically and 
chemically stable. They do not support bacterial life, and 
are sterilized in processing. Consistent uniformity is another 
important Dicalite characteristic, obtained by a most rigid 
system of quality control over each step as filteraids are 
processed from highest-grade diatomite. 


A Dicalite service engineer will be glad to advise with you 
on the application of Dicalite Filteraids, or you may obtain 
information by writing. 


“et \icalilte 


DIATOMACEOUS MATERIALS 


Dicalite Department, Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 
612 South Flower Street « Los Angeles 17, California 





PRODUCTION 


often significantly lower than in the 
U.S. And though material costs— 
particularly steel—are usually higher, 
foreign companies are often able to 
devote more time to engineering de- 
tail, thus lessening overdesign (i.e., 
narrower design specifications) of 
equipment. 

Another factor that can result in 
savings when dealing with some 
foreign manufacturers: the currency 
used for payment. U.S. firms with 
large foreign currency holdings may 
find it advantageous to use this money 
for purchases instead of using U.S. 
dollars. 

But savings in initial purchase price 
are often wiped out by shipping 
charges and import duties. 

Spare Parts Problems: Differences 
between U.S. and foreign machine 
standards sometimes makes it difficult 
to obtain replacement parts in this 
country. And often, because of equip- 
ment’s unique design, replacement parts 
must come from the equipment manu- 
facturer. Some _ firms—worried by 
this—order and keep on hand a 
larger supply of spare parts than they 
would need for U.S. equipment. 

Other companies shy away from 
buying complicated equipment. But 
some foreign firms overcome the prob- 
lem by maintaining a stock of spare 
parts in the U.S.—a few have U.S. 
shops. In addition, American Messer 
points out, Europe is just overnight 
away by air freight. 

Long Wait: Another drawback that 
squashes many sales in this country 
is long delivery dates. One large chemi- 
cal maker says it is standard practice 
to get foreign bids on most of its large 
equipment needs. But even when a 
foreign firm bids low, it seldom gets 
the order. Reason: three-year delivery 
dates are typical. 

One engineering company says 
foreign delivery periods usually run 
50% longer than those of U.S. sup- 
pliers. Another says two years is a 
typical delivery date on compressors. 

But foreign manufacturers have sold 
more equipment in the U.S. in the 
past when strikes and material short- 
ages have lengthened or made un- 
certain the delivery time of domestic 
equipment. An example is the recent 
backlog in the steel industry. Some 
companies imported such items as 
plate, pipe (CW, July 6, p. 42). 

Keeping Up: One reason for long 
delivery dates stems from the limited 
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a pevteaibesince. 


Wahine it ‘““THICK’’ or aie it “STICK” 
with Cyanamer® 370 water-soluble acrylic polymer 


CYANAMER 370 opens up new oppor- 
tunities for preparing formulations 
having high viscosities. This water- 
soluble polymer is particularly effec- 
tive at pH’s above 3-4. This wide 
range of pH tolerance greatly in- 
creases formulation and application 
possibilities. 


Uses? Thicken and stabilize water- 
base products or produce the heavy, 
sticky “glops’”’ dear to the hearts of 
adhesive chemists. Control particle 
settling and provide proper applica- 
tion viscosities in emulsions and 
suspensions. Use it as a binding 
agent in pelletized products. As a 
dried film, it resists non-polar sol- 
vents, its hard brittleness can be 
modified with hydrophilic plasti- 


cizers. CYANAMER 370 is compatible 
with water-soluble gums and may be 
used to supplement or replace them. 
In any case, its properties are con- 
sistent and can be counted on for 
long-term product performance. 


NAME 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 


Getting a picture of how it will work 
in your own applications is better 
than a thousand of our words. A 
sample and descriptive literature 
can be had for the sending of the 
coupon. Why not do it now? 





—cYANAMID—— 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
New Product Development Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me 


{_] Sample of CYANAMER 370 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
(-] Bulletin on CyYANAMER 370 7 
| 
| 
| 
| 





In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montrea 
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~ On Stream 


FASTER! AT LOWER COST! 


WITH PRITCHARD’S SINGLE RESPONSIBILITY CONTRACT! 


Chemical plant construction, expansion or modernization 
need not be a slow-moving, costly step for your firm. Not 
when the Pritchard Single Responsibility Contract has so 
many advantages to offer you. 


YOU SAVE TIME because Pritchard goes to work immedi- 
ately . . . sets a realistic target date for completion . . . and 
then coordinates every step of the project from engineering 
through final testing. Pritchard teamwork assures a con- 
tinuous, rapid flow of activity. 


YOU SAVE TROUBLE by working with a single firm that 
coordinates the entire project under one engineering con- 
tract. From beginning to end, you look to one source for 
complete responsibility for the successful completion of your 
plant . . . and on time. 


YOU SAVE MONEY since your plant is “On Stream’’ faster 

bringing you a quicker return on your invested capital and 
saving interest, too. Pritchard also saves you money by coor- 
dinated purchasing of all equipment and supplies and labor. 


YOUR SPECIFIC INQUIRY IS INVITED. 
SERVING THE GAS, PETROLEUM, CHEMICAL, PETROCHEMICAL, 
PULP, AND PAPER INDUSTRIES AND THE POWER PLANT 
NEEDS OF INDUSTRY AND CORPORATE UTILITIES 


(NOUSTRY'S PARTNER FOR PROGRESS 


BOSTON 
CA/CAGO 





WEW YORK 
RUITISEURCH DEPT, 563, 4625 ROANOKE PARKWAY 


“°__ yr Pritchard co. 


WOUSTOW ENGINEERS ¢ CONSTRUCTORS 


KANSAS CITY 12, MISSOURI 
MANUFACTURERS 

OF COOLING TOWERS AND GAS ANO 
AIR TREATING EQUIPMENT 





PRODUCTION 


capacity of many European produc- 
tion facilities. With U.S. duties placing 
them at a disadvantage, manu- 
facturers prefer to channel the pro- 
duction to other parts of the world 
where the industrial growth rate is 
proceeding at a faster pace than in the 
U.S. and where they can compete on 
a more equal basis. 

U.S. chemical firms with overseas 
manufacturing operations recognize 
this. If the equipment they seek is 
not made in the country in which 
they are operating, they often rely on 
European sources for much of it. One 
oil company, for example, estimates 
that at least 25% of its equipment 
for South America comes from 
Europe. And the figure may _ be 
higher for chemical process firms— 
some oil companies feel that U.S. 
equipment is superior and that use of 
standard units reduces special desizn 
as an equipment selling point fer 
foreign suppliers. 

American MAN Corp. (the U.S. 
branch of German heavy equipmeni 
maker Maschinenfabrik Augsburz- 
Niirnberg AG.) and some other 
foreign equipment suppliers have 
offices in the U.S. but make little effort 
to sell equipment for use in the USS. 
They stress sales for use in other 
countries. 

Psvchological Factors: But when all 
other barriers fail, psychological fac- 
tors often keep U.S. firms from pur- 
chasing equipment abroad. Although 
companies with “U.S. only” policies 
are probably few, most will choose 
U.S.-made equipment, all other things 
being equal. Obvious reasons: the 
desire to develop goodwill with local 
suppliers, interest in boosting the U.S. 
economy, general “patriotism.” 


EQUIPMENT 


Explosionproof Temperature Con- 
trol: A remote temperature control 
with explosionproof, bulb-thermal de- 
vice and control head has been added 
to United Electric Controls Co.’s 
(Watertown, Mass.) standard line of 
control units. The control’s cast-iron 
enclosure permits use in Class I, 
Group C and D locations, makes the 
unit more compact, less expensive 
than previous models. Temperature 
settings are made with external ad- 
justment knob and calibrated dial. 
Models come with range spans of 100 
and 200 F between temperature limits 
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SOLVENTS ...industry’s life-giving ftluids 


When organic coatings and printing inks have places to go, 
like on automobile bodies and printing presses, it's the job of 
their oxygenated solvents to take them there and apply their 
films. Then, these remarkable vehicles evaporate at the pre- 
cise rate required for the particular end use. 

Celanese, a leading supplier of these industrial solvents, is 
conducting a continuing study into the problems of industry 
so that solvents of even greater usefulness and economy can 
be developed. This program has already produced an impor- 
tant family of specialized solvents for the paint and coatings 
industry. Manufacturers can now replace costlier fluids with 


Basic reasons 


Acids 
Alcohols 
Aldehydes 
Anhydrides 
Esters 


Functional Fluids 
Gasoline Additives 
Glycols 

Ketones 

Oxides 


Polyols 
Plasticizers 
Salts 

Solvents 

Vinyl Monomers 


lower cost solvents that offer greater dissolving power, better 
flow, superior blush resistance, improved all-around perform- 
ance. Special attention is even paid to the correct flash point. 

Researching into the problems of industry ... applying the 
findings to practical solutions to improve manufacturing effi- 
ciency ...this is another example of Celanese research and 
product development teams working hand-in-hand to supply 
industry with basic and intermediate materials that meet spe- 
cific requirements. Celanese Corporation of America, Dept. 
652-K, Chemical Division, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 


Amce , Inc., and Pan Amce r A 


Celanese ® 


Avenue. New Y 


for improved products 


Agricultural 
Automotive 
Aviation 
Building 
Electrical 


Paper 
Pharmaceutical 
Plastics 

Surface Coatings 
Textiles 


CHEMICALS 





PRODUCTION 


tials are approximately 1-2 F. 


oe 
Packaged Boiler: Cleaver-Brooks 
Co. (Milwaukee) is out with a new 
packaged boiler, tagged Monitor, for 
small- and medium-size process 
plants. The boiler is compact, fully 


automatic. Its simple vent system for 
removing combustion gases from boiler 
room eliminates the need for an ex- 


pensive chimney. The unit is available 
with oil, gas or combination burners in 
sizes up to 60 hp. or 2,070 Ibs. /hour 


e 


Air Compressor: Atlas Copco 
Eastern, Inc. (Paterson, N.J.), has 
added a new intermediate-size air com- 
pressor to its line of stationary com- 
pressors. The new model, called AR-3, 


has a free-air delivery range of 570 
to 680 cfm. at 100 psi. The compressor 
solvents can be skid-mounted or permanently 


installed. 


Counter and Totalizer: A counter 
and totalizer, newly developed by 
Richardson Scale Co. (Clifton, N.J.). 


enables counting and totalizing of up 
to 100 ingredients fed into a batch 
Why risk a production bottleneck caused by a solids-proportioning system. 
delivery delay? Geared to the short notice e 
requirements of many of its customers, Eastern Heat Exchanger: Falls Industries. 
Inc.’s (Solon, O.), Impervite shell and 
tube heat exchanger is now offered in 
a new floating-head design that keeps 
the impervious graphite in the floating 
met accurately and delivered with unusual end under constant compression. The 
speed. Such service is typical with Eastern States. firm claims that the design provides for 
Typical, too, is the never-varying uniformity, more positive packing between the 
; s machined metal surfaces of the tube- 
sheet skirt and the shell flange, im- 
parts greater strength to the floating 
end. The exchanger is recommended 
further information. for hydrochloric acid, sulfuric acid 
(to 96% concentration), chlorinated 
organic solutions and plating solutions. 
« 

Conductivity Cell: A conductivity 
cell for mounting directly on the 
main process line to determine the 
amount of impurities in free-flowing 
liquids, is a new development of 


States maintains adequate inventories of Espesol 
aromatic and aliphatic solvents for immediate 


shipment. Your individual specifications can be 


quality and purity of these outstanding solvents. 
Learn how they can help you make a better 


product, today. Send the coupon below for 


P. O. Box 5008 - Dept. 'C-1116 
Houston 12, Texas - Phone: Wainut 3-1651 


| 
ty l 

eta soil tis the & t Stew © Me taddy- ees é a | Robertson-Fulton Controls Co. (Phila- 
| 


ence chart on the properties and characteristics of solvents. delphia). The cell consists of a hollow 
glass cylinder containing two elec- 
trodes and an automatic temperature 
compensator enclosed in a_ metal 
housing. The cell operates at tempera- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
=e | tures up to 400 F with temperature 














compensation, and up to 1,000 F with- 
out temperature compensation. Four- 
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Furnace fumes, cooled 
from 1800°, enter the 
Dracco Dustomatic Filter 
for recovery and return 
to smelter. In this man- 
ner, the company saves 
5-6% of plant output 
and protects their profits. 


Dracco Dust Control at lead smelter turns... 


“hot” fumes to “cool” profits 


Stack losses of hot lead oxide fumes can 
really eat into the profits of a lead- 
smelting firm. The problem is how to 
collect them efficiently and economically. 

Dracco provided the answer for Aaron 
Ferer & Sons Co. by designing a U-tube 
gas cooler and heavy-duty Dustomatic 
Filter combination for their Omaha 
plant. Through efficient cooling and 
cloth filtration, the system collects five 


Bulletin 800 is Dracco’s 40-page catalog 
on dust control and recovery. Contains 
detailed facts and figures on all dust con- 
trol equipment. For your copy, write 
Dracco today. 


to six percent of the plant’s output—a 
“cool” profit for the company. 

The cooler takes fumes directly from 
blast and reverberatory furnaces and 
reduces their temperature from 1800° 
to 240°. All particles are then collected 
by the filter, automatically discharged 
for processing and returned to the fur- 
nace for smelting. 

Uncontrolled plant dusts can cost you 
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more than money. They destroy plant 
cleanliness and employee relations. 
Dracco techniques have been success- 
fully solving these problems for thou- 
sands of companies over the last 40 
years. If you're interested, write Dracco 
for more information. 


DRACCO CORPORATION 
4080 East 116th Street » Cleveland 5, Ohio 





airstream conveyors 
dust control equipment 
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PRODUCTION 


prong Amphenol connector enables 
use with a variety of controlling, re- 
cording and indicating instruments. 
The cell is available for pipe sizes of 
¥8, ¥2, %4 and 1 in. In larger sizes, 
the cell should be installed in a 1-in. 
bypass line with shutoff valves at each 
end. 
& 

Valve-Stem Packing: Garlock Pack- 
ing Co. (Palmyra, N.Y.) has introduced 
what it calls a virtually universal valve- 
stem packing for medium-temperature 
service. Called Style 5022, the molded- 
type packing is made of copper-wire- 
strengthened asbestos yarn that is 
braided, impregnated with Teflon and 
die formed into rings. It withstands 
temperatures up to 500 F. 
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love there oulstonding advantages among quoleuvanies 


@ Excellent hydrocarbon solubility 














@ Improved bactericidal activity under 
mildly acid conditions 





| @ Freedom from inorganic salts 


eee (there are several) are quaternary ammonium 
chlorides, strongly ionized in water, and have an 
essentially neutral pH. The long, straight hydro- 
carbon chain in the cation gives high surface 
activity, so the Nalquats are effective wetting, 
foaming and dispersing agents in both water and 
hydrocarbon systems. They are excellent film- 
formers, and are strongly adsorbed on many differ- 
ent types of solid surfaces. Their specialized 
characteristics make them outstanding emulsifiers 
and excellent corrosion inhibitors. 

Write for technical data on Nalquats... we 
will be glad to send samples of those you find a : ete eat . 
interesting. : The first titanium ingot produced 
at Titanium Metals Corp.’s new To- 
NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION ronto, O., mill receives the fond care 
618. West 66th Place ° Chicago 38, Illinois reserved for a new baby as metallur- 
xist (above) checks its temperature be- 

CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario gl t ) ¢ eas k P é 
NORTHWESTERN UNITED STATES, HAWAII and ALASKA: fore shunting it from furnace to forge. 
The Flox Company, Inc., Minneapolis 3, Minnesota The Toronto plant, purchased in °56 
ITALY: Nalco Italiana, S.p.A. SPAIN: Nalco Espanola, S.A. to provide additional titanium capac- 

‘ lco- : : : : 

WEST GERMANY: Deutsche Nalco-Chemie GmbH ity, overcomes one of the major 


barriers to cost reduction—fully in- 
tegrated production facilities from 
sponge through forgings, billets and 
alloy sheet (CW, April 13, p. 27). 
--.- Serving World Industry through High degree of instrumentation, equip- 

Practical Applied Science ment designed specifically for tita- 
nium, are expected to cut metal losses. 


In View: Titanium Cost Cuts 
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for gases, liquids & vapors—Looking for an 
efficient, economical adsorbent to obtain extreme 
dryness in gases, liquids or vapors? Then look 
to ALcoA® Activated Alumina, the oldest, most 
thoroughly provedcommercial adsorbent available. 

ALcoaA Activated Alumina dries to lower dew 
points (minus 100°F and lower) than any other 
commercial desiccant. Nontoxic, noncorrosive 
and chemically inert, it relieves you of contamina- 
tion worries and eliminates many serious main- 
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tenance problems. Because it remains fully 
effective through almost unlimited saturation- 
reactivation cycles, it insures lowest possible dehy- 
dration costs. 

Let ALCOA help you solve your dehydration 
problems. Get complete information today on the 
properties and performance of ALcoa Activated 
Alumina. Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMER- 
ICA, CHEMICALS Division, 707-L Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


3 ALCOA 6). 
i CHEMICALS 


AL _L) 
Gy NEW! 
“ALCOA THEATRE” 


Exciting Adventure 
Alternate Monday Evenings 
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PUT YOUR PLANT “on top of the world”... 
at Marley Neck, Port of Baltimore 





apes suvhh-~deiboaii ididcandiniaemt | right on the site, from this plant WORLD MARKETS from Marley Neck 
land transport—to serve economically and Electric, one of through deep-water sea-lanes from one 
_ the nation's largest markets. 


of the world’s largest privately-owned 
rail-marine terminals. 


PHONE OR WRITE: 


T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent G.E. FERENCE, Industrial Development Ag}. 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 NEW YORK 4—Digby 4-1600 


FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 


A. C. TODD, Industrial Agent 
CINCINNATI 2—DUnbar 1-2900 


W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
CHICAGO 7—WAbash 2-2211 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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Latest compound said to hold promise in treating radiation vic- 
tims is diethylenetriamine penta-acetic acid. Like ethylenediamine tetra- 
acetic acid (EDTA), it chelates radioactive substances in the body (CW, 
Oct. 19, p. 69), allows them to be excreted. But according to A. Catsch, 
of the Institute for Ray-Biology, Kernreaktor Bau-Und Betriebs-GmbH. 
(Karlsruhe, Germany), the newcomer is more effective than EDTA. (EDTA 
and zirconium citrate divert plutonium in the blood stream away from 
bone and into the urine, do not chelate strontium.) 





Catsch spoke before the recent meeting of the West German 
Atomics Ministry in Karlsruhe. He held little hope for the development 
of protective agents that increase the body’s resistance to radiation, said 
the duration of such protection is too limited to be practical. 


Early next year, the Reactor Building Co. of Karlsruhe will 
complete construction of an institute for research on the effect of radia- 
tion on humans and animals. The institute will be located in Leopoldshafen, 
near Karlsruhe. Its director will be Professor Zimmer of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. 


Callery Chemical will build an ethylene unit at its high-energy 
fuels plant to make ethylene by dehydrating ethanol. This shores up the 
belief that the alkyl groups of the alkyl boranes are ethyls (CW, July 20, 
p. 35). Foster Wheeler is the builder. 





There’s no word on the size of the ethylene production there. 

But it is probably in the neighborhood of 1 million lbs./year. 
e 

Du Pont will push columbium development through a joint 
agreement with Thompson Products (Cleveland). Du Pont has been making 
the metal on an experimental basis, describes the product as having “un- 
usual purity.” It has also made some high-strength alloys. Under the agree- 
ment with Thompson, Du Pont will supply alloys to the Cleveland firm, 
which will develop forging and other fabricating techniques. Du Pont, 
incidentally, prefers to call the metal niobium (the name settled on by 
International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry) rather than columbi- 


um, the name that has gained more acceptance with other process in- 
dustry firms. 





The sea lamprey may have met its match in Dow Chemical’s 
Dowlap (3,4,6-trichloro-2-nitrophenol). The Great Lakes Fishery Com- 
mission and the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries have just revealed 
completion of the first stream trial of the chemical’s action against lam- 
preys. The agencies pronounced the test “very successful.” 





The sea lamprey, an eel-like fish, attacks trout and has been 
a serious obstacle to commercial and sport fishing in the Great Lakes 
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(CW, Dec. 17, 55, p. 59). The stream tests, conducted by U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service assisted by Dow representatives, indicate that the 
lamprey kill obtained with Dowlap would top 95%. The effect on trout 
and other game fish was negligible. However, further stream trial will be 


necessary for full evaluation. 
e 


More news on Kaiser Aluminum’s synthetic cryolite project (CW 
Technology Newsletter, Jan. 19). The firm has just signed a contract 
with International Minerals & Chemical whereby the latter will supply 
10,000 tons of fluorine compound annually. The contract is described as 
a multimillion-dollar deal extending over five years. 





IMC will reclaim fluosilicic acid from its phosphate operations 
at Bonnie, Fla. Kaiser will convert the acid into sodium silico-fluoride 
at its new plant in Mulberry, Fla., then ship it to Chalmette, La., for 
production of the synthetic cryolite. 


Scientific Design’s process for making lithium compounds will 
be used by Montgary Explorations, Ltd. The process uses a chloride 
volatilization to directly produce lithium chloride and a cement by-product 
(CW, Feb. 11, ’56, p. 60). Calgary will build a $1.5-million ore con- 
centrating unit, plans to put in the multimillion-dollar chemical processing 
portion later. However, no timetable for that has been set. 





A glut of nuclear engineers and scientists is a new sign of the 
times. Within the past few weeks, the atomic power reactor manufacturing 
business has hit a new low in pessimism. 





The general tone of the New York conference of the Atomic 
Industrial Forum is interpreted as further evidence that the indus- 
try is undergoing a shakeout period. A big atomic power market has 
failed to materialize, and some companies in the field are suffering. They 
have either lost heavily by underestimating their costs on fixed-price con- 
tracts or have heavy investments in atomic divisions that have not developed 
enough business to pay overhead costs. 


Industrialists say there just isn’t enough business to sustain the 
atomic divisions that have been set up. There are a few hard signs about 
what is going on. For example, Foster Wheeler Corp. and American Ma- 
chine & Foundry have recently withdrawn from proposals to build re- 
actors for electric co-operatives. Reason: they knew they would lose money 
on the ceiling-type contract that was offered to them. 





The outlook for the next few years is for only a trickle of atomic 
plant contracts—unless the government starts pumping big money into 
the business. Public power partisans, such as Sen. Albert Gore (D., Tenn.), 
have tried to bring this about in the past two years, without success. 
They'll be trying again in ’58, but odds are against them. 
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Drop a seed into receptive earth. Up springs a 
tree to produce a thousand thousand seeds—and 
a forest is born. 

Scientific research follows the same pattern, 
with ideas as seeds—with thoughtful men to nur- 
ture them laboratories, and turn them to 
advantage. 

In the past quarter century the seeds of many 
ideas have taken root in Shell laboratories and 
grown into needed products and services. They 


A seed is a forest 


include: a new way to synthesize glycerine from 
petroleum; Epon resins which make possible 
superior adhesives and protective coatings; 
pioneer methods for enriching the earth with 
ammonia; a unique and efficient process for 
making hydrogen peroxide . . . and many more. 
oe = 

Through research, Shell 

Chemical is perpetuating 

a very useful forest. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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U.S. Vinyl Resins Output: 


Growth ahead will be paced by PVC 
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Expanding outlets, output, capacity—that's the outlook for... 


Vinyls: Kingpin Among Plastics 


Recent rapid-fire U.S. vinyl resins developments 
—particularly those affecting the major polyvinyl 
chloride group—add up to a clear conclusion: this 
year, vinyls again will check out as tops among all 
plastics raw materials. An imposing array of new 
producers, expanding plants, heartening growth in 
a multiplicity of outlets, will combine to push U.S. 
’S7 production of all vinyls to a record high of some 
845 million lbs. That’s more than 19% of the 4.4 
billion lbs. of plastics material (including cellulosics) 
expected to be produced in the U.S. this year. 

The above are estimates, of course, but figures re- 
leased by U.S. Tarifi Commission a short time ago, 
showing last year’s plastics production, definitely bolster 
assumptions that vinyls are pacing—and will continue 
to pace—all other resins. Domestic output of plastic 
materials in ’56 amounted to slightly more than 4.1 
billion Ibs. Vinyls, as a class, accounted for 19.1% of 
that total, about 760 million lbs.—an 8.1% increase 
over ’55—again leading its nearest poundage competi- 
tors, styrene, polyethylene, and tar acid resins (includ- 
ing phenolics). 

Vinyl Trailers: Other leaders in the plastics produc- 
tion lineup will likely hold their positions this year. 
Trailing vinyls’ estimated 845 million Ibs. (an 85- 
million-lbs. increase over 56) will be styrene, at a 
probable 720 million; polyethylene, a short step be- 
hind, with 710 million Ibs.; phenolics (plus other tar 
acid resins), probably 580 million Ibs. All will scoot 
ahead of the production figures reported for °56 by 
Tariff, which show styrenes at 680 million Ibs., poly- 
ethylenes at 566 million Ibs. and phenolics at about 
563 million Ibs. 

Growth of vinyls over the last few years hasn’t been 
as spectacular as that of polyethylene, of course; but 
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despite the frequently ventured opinion that poly- 
ethylene would win the title of “first billion-pound 
plastic,” there’s good reason to believe that vinyls will 
be first to realize that achievement, even by the Tariff 
Commission’s calculations. 

Actually, if the commission tallied vinyl output as 
it does other plastic materials (i.e., on a dry resin 
basis* rather than a net resin basis), total vinyl produc- 
tion would already be at the billion-pound mark. 

Nonetheless, even under the present reporting sys- 
tem, total annual vinyl production has consistently 
climbed (see table, p. 72), providing a fairly firm 
foundation to industry estimates that the ubiquitous 
plastic will be produced at a 1.2-billion-lbs./year rate 
in the next three or four years. 

PVC on Top: By a wide margin, vinyl chloride poly- 
mers and copolymers containing more than 50% vinyl 
chloride dominate the vinyls field. This category, iden- 
tified generally as polyvinyl chloride resins (PVC), 
accounts for more than 75% of the total vinyl volume 
of production. The remainder is made up of other poly- 
vinyls—acetate, butyral, formal, and vinylidene resins. 

Thus, vinyls’ comparative status among resins de- 
pends to a major extent on PVC. Expectations that 
vinyls will maintain a production lead over other resins, 
for a year or two at least, are being underscored by the 
rash of relatively small “packaged” vinyl chloride poly- 
mer (PVC) plants that have sprung up in various sec- 
tions of the country. No less than eight such installa- 
tions, with capacities ranging from 4 to 15 million 
lbs./year, will be in operation by the end of this year 
(see table, Principal U.S. Vinyl Producers, p. 73). 

Latest to go onstream is Cary Chemicals’ new 
“million-dollar” plant at Flemington, N.J., which was 
formally opened late in September. Planned and con- 


*Total weight, including resin, plasticizers, fillers, extenders, colors and 
stabilizers, but not including solvents and other liquid diluents. 
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U. S. Vinyl Resin Production* (Est.) 


(million Ibs.) 


Polyvinyl Chloride (PVC) 
Homo- Copoly - Total 
polymer mer PVC 


Polyvinyl 


Polyvinyl Butyral, 
Acetate 


Formal, Alcohol 
Combined 


Poly - 
vinylidene 
Chloride 


Total 
Vinyls 





1950 130 175 305 30 26 20 381 


1951 166 224 390 33 26 27 476 


1952 171 159 330 34 30 26 420 


1953 204 196 400 42 39 35 516 


1954 187 210 397 48 43 36 524 


1955 315 212 527 73 56 47 703 


1956 356 230 586 79 45 50 760 


1957 400 250 645 85 55 55 845 


1961 610 325 935 


125 75 65 


1,200 


“Data does not coincide in all cases with official government figures due to reporting inconsistencies for Tariff Commission categories. 





structed by Scientific Design (New 
York), the unit has a current capacity 
of 12 million lbs./year, but has been 
so designed that production facilities 
can be readily doubled or tripled. 

Cary, as do other “package” PVC 
plant clients (CW, March 2, p. 40) of 
Scientific Design, uses an SD polymer- 
ization process for production of PVC 
resins. Much of Cary’s output will be 
channeled to the company’s Milltown, 
N. J., plant, to be used in PVC com- 
pounds for the insulated wire and 
cable industry. 

Earlier this year, Eleonora Chemi- 
cal’s plant (first American SD-built+ 
PVC installation) began Operations at 
Passaic, N.J. Entire output from the 
plant (capacity: 10 million Ibs./year) 
is tagged for captive use by the com- 
pany’s nearby corporate parent, Pan- 
tasote, in vinyl film and sheeting pro- 
duction. 

Borden Chemical’s 12-million-lbs. 
output from its new PVC plant at 
Leominster, Mass. (another SD-built 


General Tire’s Ashtabula, O., plant was the 
first in the U.S. designed by SD. 
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unit), will also be used captively in 
specialty resins, vinyl chloride Jatices 
and general-purpose products for cal- 
endering and extrusion. 

Scientific Design’s promotion of 
low-budget, package PVC _ plants— 
among them General Tire’s at Ash- 
tabula, and Thompson Chemical’s at 
North Dighton, Mass.—is credited as 
a big reason for the eye-opening hike 
(to almost 790 million Ibs./year) in 
PVC capacity this year. But other 
plant-building firms have also added 
a sizable piece to the total. Blaw-Knox, 
for instance, put up Escambia Chemi- 
cal’s  30-million-lbs./year plant at 
Pensacola, Fla., and the 8-million-Ibs. 
unit for Insular Chemical at Hicks- 
ville, N.Y. And Pfaudler engineered 
and provided manufacturing know- 
how for the 7-10 million Ibs. /year 
Presto Plastics plant in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Escambia, incidentally, is reported 
to be operating the PVC installation on 
monomer purchased from Dow, but 
has plans for a vinyl chloride plant 
of its own to be erected at the Pen- 
sacola site. 


More to Come: While smaller 
PVC plants have been mushrooming— 
and more are being considered—larg- 
er companies have also been broaden- 
ing—or planning entry into—mono- 
mer and polymer production, building 
their own large plant or having the 
work done by outside firms. A new 
50-million-lbs./year monomer plant is 
under construction (by Scientific De- 
sign) for Diamond Alkali at the latter’s 
Deer Park, Tex., location. The unit 
should be operating in the first quarter 
of next year. Diamond is reportedly 
putting up a 50-million-lbs. polymer 
installation itself. 

A couple of months ago, Union 
Carbide—which, with B. F. Goodrich, 
accounts for more than half the coun- 
try’s estimated capacity—revealed that 
new PVC facilities are under construc- 
tion at the Texas City plant that will 
up manufacturing capacity there by 
some 30%. The expansion will be 
ready to operate by spring of ’58. 

At about the same time next year, 
a newcomer to the monomer field, 
Ethyl Corp., should be in with a 
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Principal U.S. Vinyl Chloride Resin Producers 


(Estimated 1957 capacities; million Ibs./year) 


Company Monomer plant 


Capacity Polymer plant 


Capacity 





Union Carbide So. Charleston, W. Va. 


Texas City, Tex. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 210 
Calvert City, Ky. { 
Texas City, Tex. 130 
Freeport, Tex. 


So. Charleston, W. Va. 
Texas City, Tex. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Calvert City, Ky. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Freeport, Tex. 
Midland, Mich. 80 Midland, Mich. 
U. S. Rubber Painesville, O. 55 Painesville, O. 
Allied (Solvay Process) Moundsville, W. Va. 50 — 
Escambia — Pensacola, Fla. 
General Tire Ashtabula, O. 25 Ashtabula, O. 
Firestone _— Pottstown, Pa. 
Diamond Alkali Deer Park, Tex. 25 Deer Park, Tex. 
Borden Leominster, Mass. 
Cary Flemington, N. J. 
Thompson No. Dighton, Mass. 


200 
B. F. Goodrich 


Monsanto 
Dow 


Eleonora 
Insular 
Presto Plastics 


Passaic, N. J. 
Hicksville, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





rlant at Baton Rouge, La. Although 
the firm hasn’t officially said so, a 60- 
million-lbs./year figure is generally 
regarded in the trade as the new unit’s 
designed capacity rate. 

Ethyl indicates that it will not swing 
into PVC production; the company’s 
policy, apparently, is to remain pri- 
marily a chemical raw materials sup- 
plier. 

Solvay Process (division of Allied), 
currently the largest strictly monomer 
merchant in the U. S., went into the 
business for no other reason than to 
be a supplier. Story is that a few 
years ago, when some PVC con- 
sumers were contemplating building 
polymer plants to fill their compound- 
ing needs, the problem of assured 
sources of vinyl chloride monomer 
arose—few were in a position to un- 
dertake PVC production without a 
steady monomer supply. 

Since use of monomer was (it still 
is) limited to polymerization, and 
since established producers, for the 
most part, also made and sold PVC 
resin, these major makers were re- 


luctant to shunt vinyl chloride raw 
material past their own profitable 
polymer installations and into plants 
to be built by their ambitious PVC 
customers. Consequently, the latter— 
not willing to sink additional capital 
into monomer resin ventures—scouted 
the chemical industry for a nonpro- 
ducing PVC company that could ad- 
vantageously step into vinyl chloride 
production. Inducement, of course, 
was an assured outlet for the mono- 
mer made. 

Solvay Process weighed the econ- 
omic pros and cons, decided it was a 
good deal. Result: by mid-’56, the 
company had completed a monomer 
plant at Moundsville, W. Va., ad- 
jacent to its chlorine-caustic, and 
chloromethanes facilities. 

Two Routes: There are two princi- 
pal routes to vinyl chloride—add- 
ing hydrogen chloride to acetylene, 
and dehydrochlorination of ethylene 
dichloride. 

The choice of process depends on 
availability of raw materials and other 
cost factors. Well over half the mono- 
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mer produced today is via HCl-acetyl- 
ene (a comparatively recent switch 
from the ethylene route), although 
some of the major chemical firms 
(e. g., Carbide, Monsanto) use both 
methods. 

Solvay Process utilizes HCl (by- 
product of its chloromethane opera- 
tion), and acetylene piped in from a 
nearby Linde plant. Capacity of the 
monomer installation, an estimated 50 


million Ibs/year, funnels to the small 


polymer producers, each reportedly 
tied to Solvay by a five-year contract. 

Indicative of the surprising demand 
for monomer, sparked by growing use 
of PVC resin products, was Solvay’s 
recent word that it had decided to 
“more than double vinyl chloride 
monomer operations at Moundsville.” 

CW learns (although it hasn’t yet 
been officially confirmed) that U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals has indefinitely 
postponed plans that reportedly would 
have boosted total U.S. capacity for 
both monomer and polymer by some 
50 millions Ibs./year; the new plants 
were contingent on a proposed raw 
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glass-lined tanks protect the purity of Allied’s 





ANOLAMINES 


Dept. EA 4-7-3 


i ftexe 
hemical NITRUGEN 
\uvision/ 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


You are looking down the manhole of a 16,000-gallon, glass-lined Pfaudler 
storage tank about to be filled with an ethanolamine from Allied. 

Why glass-lined? To protect the excellent color and high purity of the chemical 
as it comes from Allied’s stainless steel processing equipment. 


Allied makes ethanolamines which more than meet the highest industry 
specifications, and then makes certain they will remain uncontaminated through 
storage and shipment to your own facilities. Phone or write for samples, 
quotations, literature and technical service — all without obligation. 


Ethanolamines« Ethylene Oxide « Ethylene Glycois « Urea+s Formaidehyde+U. F. Concen- 
trate—85 « Anhydrous Ammoniae Ammonia Liquors Ammonium Sulfate +» Sodium Nitrate 
¢ Methanol « Nitrogen Solutions « Nitrogen Tetroxide « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 
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material source. Reason for post- 
ponement: a hitch involving the raw 
material supply. 

Despite this apparent loss, vinyl 
chloride monomer capacity in the U.S. 
will, by the end of this year, tally 
to some 775 million lbs., while PVC 
capacity will be well on the way to 
800 million Ibs. It’s difficult to pin- 
point individual plant capacities, par- 
ticularly of PVC units, for two rea- 
sons: producers generally are re- 
luctant, of course, to reveal their capa- 
bilities; and capacities, especially for 
PVC, can vary within fairly wide 
limits, depending on resin type and 
quality and number of formulations 
produced. (Thus, capacity data cited 
in this report should be regarded as 
indicating an order of magnitude 
based on approximate average prod- 
uct mixes. ) 

Acetate Higher: Regardless of ca- 
pacity variations, however, it’s clear 
that monomer and polymer produc- 
tion and consumption in the U. S., 
has been steadily climbing. And the 
increases have been—and will be—reg- 
istered right across the board. Poly- 
vinyl acetate production, for example, 
has nearly tripled since pre-Korean 
days, should more than quadruple the 
*50 figure of 30 million lbs. within 
the next three years. 

Indicative of this growth are a 
couple of recent acetate expansion 
disclosures. Early in September, Air 
Reduction revealed that it was ex- 
panding its vinyl acetate monomer 
plant at Calvert City, Ky. Capacity of 
the relatively new plant (onstream in 
early °56) will be raised from 30 mil- 
lion lbs./year to about 45 million. 
The company said the addition 
was made necessary by “the wide ac- 
ceptance of vinyl acetate monomer in 
many growing markets during the 
past year.” 

And late last month, Celanese said 
that construction of a new manu- 
facturing unit—to increase the com- 
pany’s output of polyvinyl acetate 
emulsions—had been started at its 
Belvidere, N. J., plant. Much of the 
PVAc emulsion made winds up in 
emulsion latex paints. And under- 
scoring the latter’s prospect is the 
prediction by Bakelite’s R. A. Calsibet. 

In a statement made at the Paint 
Industries’ Show (Philadelphia, Oct. 
30), Calsibet said, in essence, that 
water-based paints had “skyrocketed 
to prominence” in the past 10 years, 


will increase an additional 70% (to 
some 95 million gal.) in the next five 
years. “By then,” he said, “vinyl ace- 
tate latex, a relative newcomer in 
the field, may account for as much 
as 75% of the total volume.” 

Polyvinylidene chloride production 
and consumption has spurted steadily 
upward since the post-Korean period. 
In °53, about 35 million Ibs. were 
turned out, and production this year 
should be near 55 million. An addi- 
tional 10-million-lbs./year increase by 
61 seems assured. 

Dow Chemical is the major U.S. 
producer of vinylidene chloride mon- 
omer, and the bulk of its output is 
captively used in saran formulations. 
Some monomer, however, is sold to 
some other firms for polymerization. 
Outlets for these resins in film form 
include a variety of heat-sealing 
packaging applications; they’re also 
extruded and oriented to form fila- 
ments for weaving upholstery fabrics, 
draperies and window screens. 

Polyvinyl alcohol, which uses vinyl 
acetate monomer as a basic raw 
material, of course, filters into use as 
a coating, or size, for textiles and 
papers. Another promising outlet: as 
a film for linings in flexible hose. 
Currently, some 15 million Ibs./ year 
are being produced, and it’s expected 
that there will be an increase of about 
5 million lbs./year within four or 
five years. 

But although all vinyls, including 
polyvinyl butyral, formal, alcohol, and 
vinylidene chlorides, have not faltered 
in their progression to higher produc- 
tion and consumption levels (see 
table, p. 72), PVC, homo- and copoly- 
mers will continue to lead the way 
in output and wider use. 

PVC Patterns Vary: Vinyl distribu- 
tion patterns worked up by market 
researchers are usually based to some 
degree on Tariff Commission break- 
down of sales by end-use. The agency’s 
data is compiled from monthly figures 
reported by individual resin producers 
who, in many instances, aren’t quite 
certain of the ultimate use made of 
the resin they sell. 

Moreover, Tariff tables are frequent- 
ly incomplete, since these do not in- 
clude a breakdown of some captively 
consumed resin or of imported mate- 
rial. 

The PVC end-use pattern (see 
table, p. 76), though following basic 
commission classifications, is a CW 
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U.S. PVC Production—Supply (Est.) 


(million Ibs. net resin) 





Production 
Imports (1) 
Total 


Exports (2) 
U.S. Supply 


End-Use 

Molding and extrusion 
Film and sheet 
Textile and paper 
Flooring 

Protective coating 
Miscellaneous (4) 


Total 





(1) Assuming more than 90% of vinyl imports (other than acetate) are PVC and copolymer resins. 


(2) Compounded and uncompounded PVC excluding exports of semifabricated, fabricated, and scrap PVC. 


(3) Of domestically produced material. 


(4) Not elsewhere classified; includes some PVC captively consumed. 





estimate incorporating a composite 
of industry opinion. 

But regardless of the premises on 
which vinyl consumption pictures are 
drawn, most invariably indicate a pat- 
tern of continuing growth in all six 
broad categories—molding and extru- 
sion, calendering of films and sheet- 
ing, textile and paper coating, floor 
covering, protective surface coating, 
and a miscellaneous product group 
covering dispersions, foams, adhesives 
and other outlets not specifically clas- 
sified. 

Molding, Extrusion: Largest of 
these product groups, of course, is 
molding and extrusion, which can be 
further subdivided: (1) coated elec- 
trical wire and cable, (2) garden hose, 
(3) extruded profiles (automobile wel- 
ting, gaskets, etc.), (4) phonograph 
records, (5) slush molding (chiefly for 
dolls and toys), (6) elastomeric and 
rigid moldings. 

This molding and extrusion seg- 
ment of the industry last year con- 
sumed approximately 205 million Ibs. 
of vinyl chloride polymers and co- 
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polymers, topping the previous record 
(set in °55) by more than 20 million 
lbs. And °57 usage will step up even 
higher—by 25 million lbs.—to about 
230 million. 

Industry expectations range widely, 
but a fairly good estimate is that by 
61, some 350 million lbs./year of 
PVC resins will be consumed by 
molders and extruders. 

In °56, half the resin used in this 
category went for wire and cable in- 
sulation, with building wire taking 
the largest part. The increase in use 
of vinyl as insulation over the past 
few years has been described as 
“phenomenal”—it has hop-skipped 
from about 50 million Ibs. in °52 to 
today’s generally conceded estimate 
of well over 100 million Ibs. 

Nearly all new house wiring is 
now vinyl coated, and further growth, 
of course, will depend on new hous- 
ing starts; use should climb to 135 
million lbs./year by ’61. Vinyls’ in- 
road into the wire coating market will 
be largely at the expense of rubber 
(still widely used by the industry), 


particularly as better PVC resins are 
developed. 

Rubber has also felt the impact 
of vinyls for use as garden hose, but 
growth here has not been as steep as 
in some other vinyl products. Reason: 
use of vinyl scrap, thinly disguised 
with a glossy outer coating, has built 
some formidable consumer resistance 
to the plastic hose, which has per- 
mitted lightweight synthetic rubber 
to recapture some of its lost market. 

Nonetheless, use of virgin vinyl res- 
in in garden hose, and in the more re- 
cently introduced ‘soaker’ hose, 
should climb steadily in the next few 
years to about 5 million lbs. above 
the current estimated 20-25 million 
Ibs./year. 

Extruded and molded shapes for 
automotive applications, window 
channeling, refrigerator gasketing ma- 
terial, tubing and similar products— 
all profile extrusions—should boost 
PVC consumption some 35-40 million 
Ibs./year by the end of the decade. 
That would about double one market 
researcher’s estimate of some 22 mil- 
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We like to keep YOUR products ‘on the beam’ 


Over the past fifty years of specializing in the production and 
application of white oils, petrolatums and petroleum sulfonates, 
it is only natural that we should find many ways that industries 
can use our products to make their products better. 


Take, for example, our development of white oils fortified 
with Vitamin E to assure outstanding stability against odor 
and color development. Through the use of this Sonneborn im- 
provement, pharmaceutical and cosmetic manufacturers, to 
name just two industries, give their products longer shelf life 
and greater saleability. 


While our regular line contains many different types and 
grades of white oils, petrolatums and sulfonates, we specialize 
in tailor-making these products to fit precise needs. No matter 
what your problem may be, if it relates to a white oil, a petro- 
latum or a sulfonate—chances are we can supply a product 
that’s exactly right for you . . . a product that will help keep 
your product “‘on the beam.” 


os FONNEB ON « 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. ¢ NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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White Oil, Petrolat & Sulfonate Div. 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., Dept. CW |! 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Will you please send me Technical Data on the following: 


{_] “General Information on White Mineral Oils” 
I. R. Bulletin “A” 


{_] “General Information on Petrolatums”’ 
I. R. Bulletin “B” 


{_] “General Information on Petroleum Sulfonates” 
I. R. Bulletin “G” 


What can you do to help me solve this problem? 

















From the World’s 
Largest Production Unit 


FORMALDEHYDE MERCK 
OTR 


Unrestricted quantities deliv- 
ered within 24 hours to points 
in Middle Atlantic and New 
England areas. Write, wire or 
phone your requirements for 
Formaldehyde 37% and 45% 
Low Methanol (Uninhibited), 
and Inhibited; Hexamine Tech- 
nical, Powder or Granular. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 





“NOSEY” 
days: 


\ 
os 


YOU hear a lot these days 
about perfumed printing — 
newspaper ads smelling like 
freshly-cut flowers, odorized 
mailing pieces that suggest 
through scent some aspect of 
the sender's business, etc., 
etc. What this present furor 
does is point up the real pio- 
neering efforts of FRITZSCHE 
in the industrial odorant field. 
Why, way back in January 1941 
FRITZSCHE suggested and sup- 
plied materials for scenting 
the entire issue of a trade 
journal to give that publica- 
tion an odor tie-in with its lead 
article — a treatise on cinna- 
mon. If you've got an odor 
problem, why not entrust its 
solution to these specialists 
— these industrial odorant 
pioneers! 


PEED ett, Duc 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Cary Chemical’s new ‘package plant’ helps boost U.S. PVC capacity. 


lion Ibs. consumed last year. 

PVC use in phonograph records has 
developed rapidly; but again, growth 
here has not been as startling as 
growth of some other uses. Nub of 
the obstacle, reportedly, is that greater 
economies can be obtained by using 
styrene for this application. Almost 
all the vinyl records produced are 
made with Bakelite resins, and Bakelite 
is, of course, mum on how much res- 
in is so consumed. Industry estimates 
of this outlet vary from 20 to 25 mil- 
lion lbs./year. Few expect any less 
than a 5-million-lbs./ year increase by 
61. 

Consumption of PVC in molding 
applications, including slush, elastom- 
eric (e.g., electrical fixtures, control 
knobs), should also increase steadily 
over the next few years, take perhaps 
30-40 million Ibs. by ’61. 

Tabbed as the PVC outlet with the 
largest potential are rigid moldings, 
particularly piping and fittings, and 
rigid extruded sheets. (U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce’s issuance last year of a 
commercial standard for rigid poly- 
vinyl chloride sheets should broaden 
corrosion-resistant structural uses.) 

PVC requirements for pipe, injec- 
tion moldings, rigid sheeting and non- 
plasticized film is probably 15-20 mil- 
lion lbs./ year, but anticipated growth 
in such applications may well boost 
that consumption rate to more than 
80 million Ibs./year within five years. 


Film and Sheet: Calendered unsup- 
ported vinyl film (in thicknesses of less 
than 10 mils) is probably more easily 
recognized by ultimate consumers than 
are most PVC forms, since this materi- 
al winds up in familiar products such 
as shower curtains, raincoats, packag- 
ing film, window curtains and drapes, 
and yard goods. 

Vinyl sheeting more than 10 mils 
thick is used in manufacturing lug- 
gage cover material, pocketbook stock, 
automotive upholstery. Most of the 
unsupported sheeting produced, as is 
the film, is highly plasticized for 
flexibility. A typical vinyl film, for 
example, contains about 60% PVC, 
35% mixed plasticizers, and 5% 
stabilizers and other ingredients. 

Estimates of the amount of PVC 
consumed in these film and sheeting 
outlets differ, but most trade evalu- 
ators concede that use currently falls 
within a range of 150-170 million 
lbs./ year. Growth over the past few 
years may not seem to have been too 
vigorous in this category, but an ex- 
planation of the halting hike may lie 
in a recent trend toward a different 
reporting procedure. A considerable 
amount of vinyl that formerly went 
into self-supported film is now laminat- 
ed to fabric and classified as coated 
fabric. 

Also, improved formulations have 
permitted use of thinner-gauge ma- 
terials without impairing quality; 
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Chemical companies report impressive savings. ..up to $17 
per thousand bags...in export synthetic rubber shipments 
by switching from conventional paper bags with burlap 
overslips to Bemis Waterproof (laminated-textile) Bags. 


Lower package costs and labor savings (due largely to 
elimination of double handling) make this possible. 


And these money savings aren’t all the benefits . . . 


Bemis Waterproof Bags make neater, more compact, better 
stacking packages... and Bemis “clay-coats” the inner 
plies to make filling and emptying easier and faster. Get 
the complete story about Bemis Bags for synthetic rubber. 
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Bemis Packaging Specialists can help 
you with a wide range of problems. Write 
or phone us. We'd like to work with you. 


408-J Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





























America’s Largest 
Continuous Producer of 


ALUMINUM 
ISOPROPYLATE 


Dependable Deliveries 
from a 
Dependable Supplier 


CHATTEM CHEMICALS 


Chattanooga 9, Tennessee 













Address Inquiries to: 
F. L. BODMAN COMPANY 


101 N. 33rd St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 



























Subsidiary of ARAPAHOE CHEMICALS, INC 


GRIGNARD REACTIONS 


Commercial availability of the 
highly reactive Grignard Re- 
agents began with ARAPAHOE 
over 10 = years ago. This 
ARAPAHOE “‘First’’ led nat- 
urally to our performing Crig- 
nard Reactions on a 


CUSTOM BASIS 


For broad experience in using 
the Grignards, call in the first 
producer of Grignards . . . 


“' ARAPAHOE 


We offer 
1) Complete Protection for Your 
eas . . . semi-remote loca- 
tion removes processes from 
prying eyes and ears. 

2) Prompt Service. -We have 
ready access to Denver and 
excellent transportation. 

3) Proved Capability of Tech- 
nical Staff in developing 
economical processes for the 
moderate commercial-scale 
manufacture of many new 
tricky finished products. 

4) Flexibility in business matters. 

5) Minimum of Red Tape. 



























Want references as to our capa- 
bilities in Custom Service? Ask 
for our booklet ‘‘Tough Enough 
to grow."* See who are the com- 
panies we are serving. Inquire 
of any of them. Address your re- 
quest to Dept. “A” .. your 
letterhead, please! 










ARAPAHOE SPECIAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


1970 — 28th Street - BOULDER, COLORADO 






Producers of Special Organic Compounds 
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hence, total yardage has been increas- 
ing while poundage has remained rela- 
tively stable. 

Farm use of vinyl, for instance, is 
loaded with potential. Vinyl silage 
covers are already headed for expand- 
ed usage; and upcoming markets may 
be vinyl-lined irrigation ditches and 
farm ponds and vinyl-covered green- 
houses. It has been forecast that by 
°65 more than 100 million Ibs. of 
plastic film will be used in agriculture, 
and flexible vinyl film should account 
for a goodly share. 

These outlets and others, such as the 
recently introduced adhesive-backed 
printed film for wall covering, elec- 
trical tapes and backyard “swim- 
ming pools,” should push use of vinyl 
film and sheeting up some 70-75 mil- 
lion Ibs. for ’61 sales of about 220 
million Ibs. 

Floor Surge: Fastest-growing outlet 
for vinyl resins has been—and is— 
floor covering. In the last five years 
or sO, resin consumption in this field 
has surged over sixfold, from about 
14 million Ibs./year to an estimated 
85 million this year. And the outlook? 
A continuing climb to perhaps 130 
million Ibs. in three or four years. 

Three types of floor coverings utilize 
vinyl resins—vinyl asbestos tile (now 
the largest volume), flexible all-vinyl 
tile (comparable to rubber tile in resili- 
ency), and vinyl-coated continuous 
flooring that’s successfully bucking 
older-line linoleum. 

Vinyl asbestos tile differs from the 
all-vinyl type in that the latter, though 
containing about the same amount of 
resin (roughly 16%), has about twice 
the amount of plasticizer (8-10%) for 
greater flexibility. 

Coatings Climb: Also expected to 
climb to higher-volume consumption 
levels are amounts of PVC resin used 
in coating applications, including 
paper and textiles (coating liners for 
bottle caps, coated fabrics for auto- 
motive and furniture upholstery, wear- 
ing apparel); surface coating (especial- 
ly in beer can linings), foams for up- 
holstery and padding, in dispersion 
as impregnants for textiles, and in 
adhesives. 

Textile and paper use of PVC has 
been rather steady (currently about 
65 million lbs./ year), but consumption 
is expected to hike to about 80 million 
Ibs. in ’61. Protective coating applica- 
tion should increase present PVC re- 
quirements (about 35 million Ibs.) to 





about 50 million lbs. in the same 
period, nudge total PVC need to near- 
ly 950 million Ibs./year by ’61. 

Vinyl Price: In the past, selling 
price of vinyl* chloride monomer 
wasn’t an important market factor, 
since very little material was sold. 
In fact, the tag has varied little from 
the 10-11¢/lb. figure established in 
early °54. (Solvay, incidentally, has 
contracts with its several monomer 
cutlets reportedly calling for a bulk, 
f.o.b. plant price of 11¢). 

But polymer schedules have at times 
undergone some drastic alterations. 
Present prices in bulk quantities for 
most large-volume grades of PVC 
are around 27¢/lb. When price con- 
trols were shucked at the end of World 
War II, PVC price jumped from 33¢ a 
Ib. to about 38¢. In June ’55, sched- 
ules dived to 31¢/lb., pressured chief- 
ly by growing imports of lower-cost 
foreign resin, which were made availa- 
ble to U.S. consumers at 5-6¢/Ib. 
under domestic quotes. 

Another reason, not too widely ac- 
knowledged, was the desire of estab- 
lished PVC sellers to discourage large 
consumers from building their own 
plants. The lower 31¢ tag, as later 
events showed, didn’t quite achieve 
its purpose; PVC plants popped 
up, as mentioned before, and foreign 
material continued to pour in, though 
at somewhat slower rates. Nonetheless, 
major producers again slashed resin 
prices (Jan. ’56) as much as 13%, de- 
pending on type, and set the present 
27¢/lb. general price. 

The latter move has been successful 
in further cutting imports (now down 
to an estimated 15 million Ibs. for ’57; 
see table, p. 76), because foreign pro- 
ducers, even with lower manufactur- 
ing costs, couldn’t sell much below 
27¢ after adding freight and duty. 

Some observers aren’t averse to 
predicting, though, that PVC prices 
will, in the foreseeable future, drop 
to an average of about 22¢/lb. That 
would be in the range now offered by 
foreign producers; and, since U.S. 
material is superior in many respects, 
it would slam the door on imports. 

But more important, the lower price 
level would make possible the use of 
PVC in products in which its price 
is still too high a barrier, and would 
generally broaden consumption of the 
resins to such an extent that present 


prospect predictions may well be too: 


conservative. 
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WINTHROP 


... A big name in PHARMACEUTICALS? Yes, indeed! 
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But also a fast-growing factor 
in industrial chemicals! 


Just study this classified breakdown of its bulk chemicals: 


INTERMEDIATES 





2-Acetylthiophene 
Chelidamic acid 
Chloracetopyrocatechol 
Diethylacetamidomalonate 
Diethylbenzamidomalonate 
Diphenylacetonitrile 
Ethylacetamidocyanoacetate 
Ethyl Oxalpropionate 


DYE INTERMEDIATES 


Gramine 

Malononitrile 
2-Mercaptothiazoline 
m-Methoxyphenylacetic acid 
N-Methylpiperidylmethanol 
3-Methylthiophene 

p-Toluic Acid 

Tropinone HBr 





1-Phenyl-3-carbethoxypyrazolone 
1-Phenyl-3-carboxypyrazolone 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


1-Phenyl-3-methylpyrazolone 
1,3-Diphenylpyrazolone 


ENZYMES 





Anthraquinone 
Indole-3-Acetic Acid 
Winthrop Bird Repellent 


ANALYTICAL REAGENTS 





Acetylcholinesterase 
Pepsin 





4-Aminoantipyrine (for phenols, chlorinated phenols) 
Protargol-S (for staining anatomical tissue) 
Sodium Catechol Disulfonate (for iron and titanium) 


For quotations on all of the above PLUS 
AMINO ACIDS and PHARMACEUTICALS 


Send today for Winthrop's 
1957 Price List 
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Winthrop Laboratories 
Special Chemicals Dept. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


NAME 


FIRM ... 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY ... 





PAPER and PAINT improve 
when 4 millionths of an inch 
is BIG 


This is a microphotograph of one of Koppers new 
FORTIFIED styrene-butadiene latices. Even the 
largest particles in these improved DyLEx* latices 
measure no more than 4 millionths of an inch; most 
of the particles are far smaller. This small particle 
size promises major improvements... 
in paint, Fortiriep DyLex K-34 provides improved 
pigment binding strength, improved adhesion, and 
scrubbability. It can be used in combination with 
long oil alkyds, with proteinacious or cellulosic 
water-soluble resins and other styrene-butadiene 
latices. 
in coated paper, Fortiriep DyLex K-52 improves 
the flow of casein, or starch base coatings, during 
application. It gives the starch better water resist- 
ance and retards picking. It increases the smooth- 
ness, gloss, and wet-rub resistance of coated papers, 
and improves their printability. 
Write for technical literature describing these latices 
and the new catalog of synthetic chemicals manu- 
factured by Koppers. There is no obligation, of 
course. Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Divi- 
sion, Dept. CW-117, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
*Koppers Trademark 

















Offices in Principal Cities : 
tone K E RS 
Dominion Anilines and Chemicals Ltd., \ 
Toronto, Ontario N ‘ P 
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Copper is in the news again this week—domestic custom 
smelters have raised their prices 42 ¢/lb., bringing them back to the 26¢ 
level of mid-September (CW Market Newsletter, Sept. 21). The advance 
comes as somewhat of a surprise. Only a couple of weeks ago, smelters 
were certain that prices would not go up—unless supplies showed signs 
of petering out or sales gave indications of remaining reasonably high. 





Although supplies are somewhat tighter because of a sales pick- 
up, a few copper sellers still hesitated to post an increase at this time. 
Reason: they feared that an increase could not hold up. The previous 
price hike held for less than a month. 


Major copper producers haven’t moved to raise their prices, 
and chances are they won’t. There’s plenty of primary copper around; 
inquiries aren’t too pressing; and the higher smelters’ price makes the 
27¢/lb. price currently charged by primary producers more competitive. 


Some sodium carboxymethylcellulose users will pay more for 
their needs on Jan. 1, when Wyandotte Chemicals’ Michigan Alkali Divi- 
sion raises prices about 2¢/Ib. on its technical grades. Currently, Eastern 
prices on crude CMC (96.4%, low or medium viscosity), range from 
39% ¢-41¢/Ib. delivered in 23,000-Ib. lots. 





U.S. chemical capacity continues to expand, pouring out material 
to fill the nation’s requirements. Last week, Monsanto completed a major 
expansion in productive capacity for adipic acid and began full-scale 
operation of a new plant at Luling, La. The new plant, says Monsanto, 
makes the company the “nation’s largest producer of adipic acid for uses 
other than nylon manufacture.” 





No plant capacity figures are available, but the facility—with 
Chemstrand’s expansion at Pensacola, Fla., and Du Pont’s 75% increase 
in adipic capacity at Belle, W. Va., (CW, Aug. 3, p. 74)—will push 
total U.S. capacity for producing the acid to some 350 million lbs./year. 


A new 15-million-lbs./year acrylate ester plant at Pampa, Tex., 
has just begun operations. The new unit, which makes Celanese one of 
the top producers, is now turning out tank-car quantities of the esters. 
The company also makes acetic acid, acetic anhydride and vinyl acetate 
(see also p. 70) at the Pampa location. 





There’s more butadiene-styrene copolymer capacity onstream, 
too. A new Borden plant at Illiopolis, Ill., which replaces “outmoded facil- 
ities” used at the location since early ’50, has just started producing, says 
the firm, and will triple butadiene-styrene copolymer capacity at the site. 
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The new installation is highly automated, and output will go 
primarily for production of the company’s Polyco 807, a low-odor emul- 
sion used as a vehicle in latex paint, and Polyco 2421, a binder used in 
pigmented clay coatings for high-grade paper. 


Borden’s expansion isn’t confined to manufacturing facilities. 
As valves began turning at the new plant, the firm announced the addi- 
tion of eight glass-lined, 6,000-gal., double-compartment chemical tank 
cars to its railway transportation fleet. 


What’s the world outlook for nitrogen consumption? Not too 
bad—particularly in the U.S., Europe and Egypt. That, in essence, is what 
Aikman (London), Ltd., forecasts in its annual report on the industry. 
Demand has trailed capacity in the U.S., causing some production cut- 


back, and it’s likely, Aikman believes, that this situation will go on for 
several years. 





A few other pertinent points in the latest survey: 


e Nitrogen producers are in a cost-price squeeze because of 
higher natural gas prices and generally rising labor costs. 


e U.S. capacity at the end of the year will be about 3.65 mil- 
lion metric tons (or 3.825 million, if by-product output is included). 


e Total U.S. production will probably not exceed 2.9 million 
metric tons, of which 900,000 tons will go to industrial and military outlets. 


In the Far East, especially in China, India and Pakistan, Aikman 
reports, poor crops have held nitrogen consumption below earlier ex- 
pectations. Much of the material consumed in these areas normally comes 
from European producers, who may have a rougher road ahead, Aikman 
feels. Stepped-up competition for Far East markets by U.S. and Japanese 
firms will mean some loss for European nitrogen sellers, and this, plus 
rapidly expanding production capacity will lead to a “big surplus” in 
Europe in the next few years “unless output is further curtailed by agree- 
ment.” 


Bulgaria’s first superphosphate fertilizer plant is operating. The 
installation, built in Dimitrovgrad with Soviet financial and technical aid, 
has an initial capacity of 100,000 metric tons/year. It will be expanded, 
over the next four years, to 400,000-tons capacity. Raw material will come 
from Bulgarian resources. 





SELECTED PRICE CHANGES — WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 11, 1957 
DOWN 





Change New Price 


Chicago, per unit ton ..... 


Blood, dried, high-grade, anes, 3 16-17% eaemieniag bgs., 
Citronella oil, Java- type, cns _ oh eae 0.08 0.87 


. $0.25 $5.50 
Mercury metal, 76 lbs./flask, net flask : 2.00 227.00 
Molasses, blackstrap, feed grade, tanks, New v Orleans, gal. 0.005 0.12 
Tin metal (Straits) ..... ... 0.00875 0.895 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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PETROCHEMICALS 
and 


PETROSOLVENTS* 


Delhi-Taylor is in full production on high 
purity benzene, toluene and xylene to meet 
the most stringent specifications as basic 
chemicals and solvents for the plastics, paint, 

detergent, pharmaceutical and other chemi- 


cal industries. Lhe, LU e) L 


Delhi-Taylor nitration grade benzene and 
toluene are sulfur and thiophene-free with 
exceptionally low paraffin content. The high 
purity of our benzene is further evidenced 
by its high solidifying point, well above 
ASTM specifications. Delhi 5° Xylene is also 
of exceptional purity and uniformity. 


Delhi-Taylor aromatics are available in bulk 
shipments by barge, tank car or tank truck 
from our plant in Corpus Christi, Texas and 
from our bulk terminals. 


Send today for our new Specifications Folder. 


*Petroleum Base Solvents 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


DELHI-TAYLOR OIL CORP. 


415 Madison Ave. + New York 17, N.Y. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


At Pioneer Point near Trona, Calif., American Potash builds—and sells—houses as . . , 


Switch Away from Paternalism Pays Off 


Although ground leveling is going 
on this week for a new company-own- 
ed shopping center at Trona, Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Corp. is con- 
tinuing to phase itself out of its long- 
time “company town” relationship 
with the people of the 2,900-popu- 
lation village in the Mojave Desert, 
180 miles northeast of Los Angeles. 

While the company — directly or 
through subsidiaries — is still building 
new houses and providing certain 
community services, it has sold or 
leased some of the commercial shops 


Still in company hands are recreation facilities such as 18-hole golf 


and all of the more than 400 houses 
formerly held by AP&CC in Trona 
and vicinity. And management finds 
that this move away from paternalism 
is paying off handsomely. 

All of the seven potential gains 
that were anticipated by the company 
— three of which were relatively cer- 
tain, the other four only speculative — 
are being realized. In most cases, these 
gains have been greater than manage- 
ment had hoped for: 

e Job turnover rate is down, from 
more than 14 per 100 employees back 


in 1951 to barely more than two per 
100 this year. 

e Accident rate is down, from 
more than 25 major accidents per 
million man-hours (prior to ’51) to 
about one accident per million man- 
hours for 1956-57. 

e Number of grievances advanced 
through labor union officials has de- 
clined markedly. 

e Number of long-service em- 
ployees has been rising; currently, 
more than 650 of the 1,150 employees 
have been with the company for 


course, swimming pool. 














Home and civic improvements are everyday affairs at Trona, now that employees own their own homes. 


for Company, Workers, Town 


periods of five years or more. 

e Capital funds formerly tied up 
in nonprofit housing are now available 
for use in money-making projects. 

e Cost of maintaining the one- 
family residences has been eliminated, 
and the cost of supplying certain util- 
ities and other services at a loss has 
been sharply reduced. 

e There’s no more of the friction 
and ill feeling that came with assign- 
ment of houses by the company. 

Prewar Peak: The era of company 
paternalism reached its zenith in the 


years leading up to the middle of 
World War II. AP&CC’s construction 
and purchasing activities brought the 
company-owned housing total to 371 
single-family dwellings, 16 dormitory- 
type structures, two 27-unit apartment 
buildings, and a 30-unit trailer court. 
The beginning of the end of that 
era came in °46 when the company 
taking note of the birth and growth 
of nearby communities, vast improve- 
ments in the state’s highway system, 
and recent developments in residence 
building and air conditioning—set up 


ay 





Company-owned, lessee-operated. 
In entertainment, such as company-backed carnival, AP&CC continues to contribute to community life. 





CUT YOUR COSTS 


all of the way from 


FILLING - SHIPPING - RECEIVING 
* STORAGE THROUGH POURING 


. SAVE ON FREIGHT BILLS—The thir- 
teen gallon ‘’Steel-X’ weighs 60% 
less than the old style glass carboys 
in wooden crates. 


. SAVE EMPLOYEES TIME—Simple and 
easy to handle this one man package, 
four at a time moved on an ordinary 
hand truck. 





SAVE ON FLOOR SPACE—Stack 65% 
to 100% more “Steel-X’’ Carriers in 
available space. You can stack them 
2-3-4 high. 


SAVE ON MAINTENANCE—No need 
for a carboy repair department, no 
nails to rust out, no decay of wooden 
jacket. 











SAVE ON BREAKAGE—An_ unbreak- 
able puncture resistant POLYETHYL- 
ENE bottle used with carrier means 
trouble-free distribution of liquid 
chemicals. 





GRAS octane a2 


. SAVE ON REPLACEMENTS—’’Steel-X”’ 
Carriers are of welded steel construc- 
tion with new epoxy-phenolic coating. 
Here is durability that pays off over 
the years of service. 
Used with unbreakable, puncture resistant 
Polyethylene bottle—lignt weight a feature 


£6 99 
STEEL-X CZ. . 
U. S. Pot. 222-330-982 AVUCU 
3 2-541-972 
Reg. Trode Mork 2566-791 1.C.C. Approved |-H 
The modern way to distribute liquid 
chemicals and eliminate old problems 





® Sides of carrier extend well above the top 
of bottle protecting bottle necks. 

@ This extension of sides also provides a 
base for secure stacking. 

@ The bottle is locked in firmly because of a 
collar which is designed to fit around 
shoulder of bottle. 





® Steel rod construction provides hand holds 
simplifying the work of handlers. 
You cun cusily stock this conter 2, ®@ Wide mouth bottle permits fast filling and 


3, or 4 high. Available in 5, 61/2 easy pouring without gurgle or splash. 
and 13 gallon sizes. 

















Film loaned for dem- 
onstration: Ask to @ We will gladly answer all questions and provide Chemical 


borrow our 16mm was : : 
ion wlihds ete tie & Distributors with complete details upon request. 


minutes. See the ad- @ Users of chemicals should write us direct if their Chemical 
vantages—the bene- 


fits—the economy. Supplier does not as yet use this carrier. 








CARRIER-STEPHENS COMPANY 


Containers and chemicals for Industry and Laboratory 


P. 0. BOX 501 e LANSING 2, MICHIGAN 
ALL WIRE CARRIERS ARE NOT ‘'STEEL-X"’ CARRIERS .. . THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 





ADMINISTRATION 


Searles Valley Development Corp. as 
a nonprofit subsidiary to build houses 
and sell them to AP&CC employees. 

When management saw how well 
the SVDC program was being received, 
it became convinced that life at Trona 
was not so hard to sell, after all. Many 
people have come to be genuinely 
pleased with the desert climate, the 
small-town environment. Possibly the 
biggest factor of all: faith on the part 
of employees in the company’s eco- 
nomic future. 

Three-Month Close-Out: Convinced 
that employees and their families were 
entirely willing to “take root” in 
Trona, management decided late in °53 
to give them a chance to buy their 
334 company-owned houses. The big 
close-out sale was carried out in three 
months the next summer, with the 
company guaranteeing mortgage loans, 
offering discounts as incentives to 
prompt buying, and helping with 
paper work on insurance and other 
details. 

Since then, American Potash— 
through SVDC—has been building 
more houses in Trona and vicinity 
and selling them to employees. (First 
houses built by SVDC were sold at 
$4,200: some of the latest of its 218 
completions are priced at up to $18,- 
000.) The company has sold the local 
electric distribution system to a pri- 
vate power company and has deeded 
other utilities and streets to the 
“multiple-purpose district”’—a govern- 
mental unit within San Bernardino 
County—that was created early in 
*54 to administer public services (Trona 
has no municipal government). It has 
leased a number of commercial enter- 
prises to private operators, and is 
planning to get out of the retail field 
altogether. 

Only six years ago, more than 75% 
of AP&CC employees at Trona were 
bachelors and most of the houses were 
getting little more than “minimal 
maintenance” treatment. Now the op- 
posite is true; about 75% of the em- 
ployees are family men, and most 
of the houses are being improved in 
many ways. The new elements in em- 
ployees’ outlooks—a sense of proprie- 
torship and a feeling of being perma- 
nent residents—are believed to be re- 
flected in employee morale at the 
plant, with lower job turnover and 
greater attention to safety and good 
job performance seen as_ tangible 
evidence of the changed attitudes. 
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“ARCHIE” STARTED SOMETHING 


The petroleum which Nature created from prehistoric Anhydrous Ammonia « Ammonium Nitrate 
creatures such as Archeopteryx (Archie) eons ago, has Solutions « Aqua Ammonia e Nitrogen Fertilizer 

> Solutions e Aliphatic Solvents e« Odorless 
come to a strange and wonderful new life today. In the Solvents + Aromatic Subvants « Heavy Aromatic 
form of petrochemicals, it now plays an ever-increasing Solvent « Toluene (Nitration Grade) « Xylene 
part in the great chemical industry. ‘ (Five Degree) « Para Xylene « Propylene 


Tetramer « Sulfur e Sulfonates (Oil Soluble) « 
Sinclair’s experience — raw materials — research — tech- Corrosion Inhibitors « Lube Oil Additives 


nical ‘“know-how’’— well located petrochemical facilities 


—all are at your service. Whatever your chemical needs, 
whether it’s established tonnage chemicals or new prod- 
ucts just emerging from the test tube — consult us today! 
CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
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EXCHANGERS 


Vulcan exchangers are custom-built to meet 

specified process requirements or to designs supplied 
by the customer. Conditions ranging from liquid 
air to Dowtherm, high vacuum to high 

pressure can be met. 


Shell and tube types are fabricated fixed 

bundle or removable bundle with floating or outside 
packed head. U-bend design is offered for 
economy. Proper choice of details is made on 
expansion joint, tube sheet covers, baffling and multi- 
pass arrangement. Emphasis is on quality 
construction, TEMA and ASME codes. 


Vulcan is equipped to handle rolling of tubes 

with controlled torque expanders. Modern radial drills 
assure close tolerance drilling, reaming and 

grooving of tube holes. Inspection techniques 
include X-ray, Halide, Zyglo, Dy-chek as well as 
high vacuum and high pressure testing. 


Materials of construction include stainless steel, 
aluminum, nickel, copper, Monel, Inconel, Hastelloy, 
Karbate, Carpenter #20, cupro-nickel, Everdur, 
Herculloy, Ampco, phosphor bronze, 

aluminum bronze. All welded design is standard. 





ADMINISTRATION 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTOS 
FDA's Larrick: Diverse tactics for 
disapproved drugs. 


LEGAL 

FDA vs. Hoxsey: Some of the meas- 
ures the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion can take against drug products it 
considers worthless or harmful have 
been displayed in actions against Hox- 
sey Cancer Clinic. 

Latest development in FDA’s nine- 
year, state-by-state fight to put Harry 
Hoxsey’s cancer-treating business out 
of interstate commerce: a recent fed- 
eral court order at Pittsburgh, forcing 
Hoxsey Cancer Clinic of Pennsylvania 
(Portage, Pa.) to stop interstate ship- 
ment of drugs known as the Hoxsey 
treatment for internal cancer. In addi- 
tion, the clinic—whose officers are 
listed as John J. Haluska, president; 
Philip Stager, treasurer; Samuel Ein- 
horn, secretary; and John H. Benko, 
vice-president—was ordered to pay 
$14,000 court costs. 

During the seven-day trial, the 
government—for the third time in its 
long anti-Hoxsey campaign—present- 
ed evidence in an effort to prove its 
contention that the Hoxsey treatment 
is worthless for internal cancer and 
results in harm to those who rely on it. 


Write for builetins “Vulcan Plant Facilities’ and ‘Chemical Plant 


Equipment.” If interested in fermentation processes ask for bulletin 


Early this year, FDA mailed 46,000 
posters to be displayed in post offices 
throughout the U.S. describing the 
Hoxsey cancer treatment as worth- 
less (CW, Feb. 9, p. 36). 

In 1953, an injunction was issued 
by the federal court in Dallas, Tex., 
blocking the Hoxsey treatment in that 
state. 

Pledging his agency’s efforts to “seek 


on “Vulcan Fermenter Cooler." 


VULCAN MANUFAGTURING DIVISION 


VouoLcAN 


J We. 
General Offices and Plant, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
HOUSTON BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N.C. ST.LOUIS DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
YULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION @  YULCAN MANUFACTURING DIVISION ® YULCAN CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 
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& REFINING > 
NICHOLS 


has 3 times 3 sides! 





... it's the 
trade mark 
of Triangle Brand 
cute Copper Sulfate, and this 


os an active 


ingredient of versatile, high quality 


Bordeaux Mix- 
ture sprays ond 


dusts for the control chemical has a 


of plant diseoses and os 
on ingredient in fertilizers 


Recaclvemmar<lulicenterte. Special, multi-sided 
virtuosity that 
makes it a mainstay 

Wri in each of nine 

WORKS PETROLEDH important industries. 


as on algicide to os o reagent for 
clarify water, and the oil sweetening 
to eliminate root and process, and as o cato- 
fungus growths in sanitary lyst in the production of 
sewers ond in storm drains. high octane gasoline. 


MINING 
as a flotation TEXTILE 
agent in the f @s a mordant 
treatment of lead in textile dyeing 
and zine ores. and calico printing. 


cum ~ PIGMENT 
PLATING .. PRESERVING ~ 


os a raw as a startin 
as on electro- 


material used in As o superior wood material for mok- 


: “ ° preservative, inex- i d blue 
lyte for copper moking chemical and pensive — long-lasting. wieneeete. yo = 


plating and for col- Fy og - 
other copper compounds. revents decoy ond ter Brunswick Green, 
oring metals. P mite damage. Soatas Green, etc. 


We'll be pleased to send you information explaining in detail how Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulfate is used in its many applications — how it may help you. 


asian PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
\ cuemicas 4 300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK + 5310 W 66th STREET, CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 


ALSO TRIANGLE BRAND NICKEL SULFATE © SELENIUM © TELLURIUM 
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ADMINISTRATION 
NAPHTHAS 


rigorous enforcement” of the Penn- 
ETHYL ACETATE AROMATICS sylvania and Texas injunctions, George 
CHLORINATED Larrick, FDA commissioner, said the 


BUTYL AC ET ATE HYDROCARBONS federal government, unfortunately, 


fei Zee) 3 doesn’t have the power to stop a Hox- 

CELLOSOLVE‘ ALK ANOLAMINES sey clinic in any state from treating 
patients within that state. He added 

SOLVENTS VV Kee} [e) that “millions of copies of false pro- 
ESTERS motional literature are still in circula- 

tion, much of it reporting cures of 


CARBITOLS* KETONES persons who are now dead.” 


PLASTICIZERS ® 
METHYL ETHYL GLYCOL ETHERS Borg-Warner Pollution Suit: A new 
municipal court record was set in 
AMINES Mansfield, O., recently when 180 law 
KETONE suits were submitted by the same law 
RB Union Carbide Chemicals Corp. firm against Borg-Warner Corp. 
(Chicago) for damages to 180 auto- 


PEERLESS OIL & mobiles in ’55 when acid-coated sand 


or abrasi llegedl itted f 
CHEMICAL CORP. i commngheamdiee kommen 


Economize by com- on the cars. Damage claims—rang- 
bining varied solvents 3830 REVIEW AVENUE EXeter 2-7700 ing from $20 to $240 — totaled 


and chemicals in one Long island City 1, N.Y. $14,590.65. 


delivery from our 
modern rail and 
waterside terminal. NEW YORK CITY’S CHEMICAL IDEAS 


CENTER Science Booklet: Porter Chemical 


Co. (Hagerstown, Md.) has joined the 
A CAREY BROS.-INDUSTRY ranks of chemical process companies 
fostering the cause of scientific educa- 
tion by providing semitechnical book- 


The lsitor @ial-ssablerell Dy=yeychanceX=yeui lets for use in schoolrooms. Porter’s 


offering: a 16-page, illustrated booklet, 
THE ARMOUR LABORATORIES “Your World of Science,” explaining 
A DIVISION OF ARMOUR AND COMPANY some of the fundamental rules as- 
sociated with chemistry and the gen- 
eral sciences. The booklet—for use 
TRYPSIN CRYSTALLIZED ARMOUR by teachers and pupils—also includes 
Highly purified proteolytic enzyme a number of household experiments to 
be performed with simple ingredients 
found in most kitchens, and complete 
much lower in price details on Porter’s $1,000 Chemcraft 
stable indefinitely at room temperature College Scholarship contest. 
can be compounded with selected ingredients for com- e 
bined therapeutic action, particularly in nonaqueous What’s in a Name: Advertising and 
formulations public relations management fighting 
selectively digests necrotic tissue without harm to nor- to gain customer recognition of diffi- 


mal living tissue cult-to-pronounce company and prod- 
clears purulent or hemorrhagic exudates uct names will want to take a look 


also available at Pfaudler Permutit’s efforts to solve 
a similar problem. Pfaudler—constant- 
HYALURONIDASE ARMOUR 


ly embroiled in the struggle to get 
highly purified enzyme preparation customers to pronounce its name pro- 
@ accelerates infiltration or diffusion of injectable fluids perly, and faced with a double chal- 


through tissue lenge as a result of the Permutit mer- 
and...additional purified enzymes available. ger—published a _ booklet _ titled 
“Webster Would Do It This Way. . .” 
giving dictionary-type pronunciation 
Our technical representatives are always available for consultation. aids (and definitions) for the two 
Asim colamelofofiitolatol MiihieldulehiiouMelileMteL-Ateli tt names. The booklet not only aids pro- 

THE BIO-CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT, THE ARMOUR LABORATORIES nunciation, but serves as an unusual 


KANKAK N S 
pee Tene way to present the merger story. 





offered by the largest supplier of animal by-products 
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In some vinyl acetate 
polymerizations the slightest variation of the monomer from one batch to the next may 
require you to alter catalyst concentrations or make other changes in your process. 
When you use AIRCO Vinyl Acetate Monomer, you eliminate these costly adjustments. 


For AIRCO gives you more than high quality monomer — AIRCO gives you uniformly high 
quality. Every shipment of AIRCO Vinyl Acetate Monomer is carefully pretested to insure 
consistent reaction characteristics from lot to lot. 


So, when you order vinyl acetate monomer, it’s just good business to specify AIRCO. 


And, if you want technical assistance, call AIRCO’s New York office. A competent technical staff 
is ready to work with you. 


Air REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. * YUkon 6-7116 
Represented Internationally by Airco Company International 
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ADMINISTRATION 





KEY CHANGES 


Alan C. Stoneman, to president; 

George A. Evans, to vice-president— 

A il H p H AT | C N A p H T H A S finance, secretary and treasurer; John 

B. McLaughlin, to vice-president— 

Petroleum Ethers ¢ Hexane Heptane ¢ Rubber Solvents sales; Frank P. Denney, to vice- 
Lacquer Diluents ¢ Stoddard Solvent © Odorless Solvents 


president, International and Industrial 
Division; Robert F. Sharp, to vice- 
president—special plans and projects; 
and James A. Barnett, to director; 


all of Purex Corp. Ltd. (South Gate, 
Calif.). 


William P. Utermohlen, Jr., to 


i t} : director of research, Velsicol Chemi- 
cal Corp. (Chicago). 


“Prompt deliveries from Newark 


Neal M. Draper, to assistant to the 
president, National Aniline Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


Robert W. Woollen, to assistant 
treasurer, Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. 
(New Orleans). 


Walter G. Andrews and Warner B. 
Bishop, Jr., to directors, Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland (Canada) Ltd. 


James W. Langston, to director of 
development, Hoffman-Taff and _ its 
subsidiary, Hoffman Laboratories 
(Springfield, Mo.). 


cae INCORPORATED 
60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY - - MArket 2-3650 WOrth 2-7763, 














Clinton F. Hegg, to director, L. O. 
F. Glass Fibers Co. (Toledo, O.). 


(Yh fp fr 0) 2 Z, y y) Vr) 20 Francis E. Fontaine, to director, 
Vy) . Pearl River Research Laboratories, 
now being Research Division, American Cyan- 


delivered from amid Co. 
© METHYLENE CHLORIDE 7 ie Frontier s plant at Ben A. Wilson, to director of pur- 
© CARBON TETRACHLORIDE TECHNICAL Wichita, Kansas ... | chases; and Paul E. Fischer, to man- 


ager of manufacturing, Building Ma- 


terials Division; Fibreboard Paper 
© GRAIN FUMIGANTS oan ply ; 
by the carload Products Corp. (San Francisco). 


Add the name of Frontier to your list of Charles R. Claxton, to assistant 
chloromethanes producers — and Few a new Fhe} chief engineer, Nuclear Projects Divi- 
source with much to offer you. Swift shipments by the truckload sion, Stone & Webster Engineerin 
from the heart of Mid-America . . . high quality 9 Cusp: ead 8 8 
from a new plant with advanced processing : 
and control egugunent. Friendly, ‘ sonal m-t-i-5-i-5 George Roush, Jr., to medical di- 
service — from a firm big enough to deliver the andl tu, dram tote 


best, and young enough to appreciate your rector, Callery Chemical Co. (Pitts- 
business. We shall welcome your inquiry. burgh). 











RETIRED 


Mark M. Biddison, consultant and 
former president, General Chemical 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. 


Basic Producers of 4 EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


Wichita, Kansas 
CHLOROMETHANES 


PLANTS: 


Wichita, Kansas 
Denver City, Texas 


BHC (14 and 36 gammo) 
CHLORINE 


CAUSTIC SODA saa einai Fred G. Singer, manager, Tariff 
NI MATER j ares 
eNO A DIVISION OF UNION CHEMICAL & ERIAL R Division, Development Dept, Du 


FINE GRAIN SALT Pont. 
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‘Sharples’ brand 


w 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 
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CREATE NEW 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
WITH 


... reacted with 
alkylaryisulfonic acids 


Amine sulfonates have rewarded chemical con.- 
pounders with many novel and profitable prod- 
ucts in recent years—soluble oils for the metal- 
working, textile and leather industries... 
special-purpose emulsifiers for agricultural 
chemicals ...improved spotting compounds 
for dry cleaning. 


Some of the latest demonstrated applications 
for these versatile amine salts open new pos- 
sibilities for 

* Ash-free, non-metallic oil and gasoline additives 


® Effective corrosion and rust inhibitors for 
many metals 


* Efficient hydrotroping agents 


Pennsalt offers a wide range of high-quality 
‘Sharples’ brand amines for specialty com- 
pounders. Over 400 other organic and inor- 
ganic chemicals for industry are also made by 
Pennsalt. For handy data on our complete line, 
ask for your copy of Catalog S-124. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Regional Offices: 
Chicago « Detroit ¢« New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « St. Louis 
Representatives: 
Martin Hoyt & Milne, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Airco Company International, New York 
Pennsalt Chemicals of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 





acetic acid 


methanol 


-" Highest quality, glacial * 

* or standard strength acetic 4, 
acid. 56-80-84 per cent 
solutions. * Denaturing 

grade methanol. Good 
color and odor ° Avail- 
able in tank cars 
or drums. 


fol -Yol-3-1 2h 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


P. O. Box 271 . FOrest 4-2142 
crossett, 
MMO TESORS 





Men on the Move 


Now available 
in a new edition... 
with new figures. 


This popular booklet points up the 
important sales problem of personnel 
turnover in industry. Out of every 
1,000 key men (over a 12-month pe- 
riod) 343 new faces appear ... 65 
change’ titles ... 157 shift ... and 435 
stay put. These figures are based on 
average mailing address changes on a 
list of over a million paid subscribers 
to McGraw-Hill magazines. 


Write us for a free copy 


Company Promotion Department 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, New York 


96 





ADMINISTRATION 


Jackson: He urged ‘no union’ vote. 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Shefferman: Few chemical clients. 


Clean Labor Bill for CPI 


Up to this week, at least, the chemi- 
cal process industries have come out 
relatively untouched by the McClellan 
committee’s findings of questionable 
practices in the field of labor rela- 
tions. 

Among the more than 400 com- 
panies that have been listed as clients 
of Nathan Shefferman’s Labor Rela- 
tions Associates (Chicago), only about 
10 appear to be process industry 
manufacturers. Most of the 400 com- 
panies are engaged in retailing, whole- 
saling and distribution; and in many 
cases, if not most, there was nothing 
illicit in their use of LRA as a special- 
ized consulting firm. 

Of those 10 LRA clients in the 
process industries, only Mennen Co. 
(Morristown, N. J.)—maker of toilet- 
ries—has been spotlighted to date in 
the Washington sessions of the Senate’s 
Select Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor or Management Field. 
And Mennen spokesmen not only 
denied any improper actions on the 
company’s part; they asserted that 
their company and its employees had 
been the victims of corrupt practices 
on the part of a labor union. 

Attempted Extortion: Production 
Vice-President George Mennen told 
the committee that back in ’51, an of- 
ficer of a union led by racketeer John 
(Johnny Dio) Dioguardi offered to call 
off a threatened strike for ‘around 
$15,000.” Later, Mennen said, the 


company—unaware of the union 
chief’s “criminal activities’—negoti- 
ated a contract with that union. This 
shows, he went on, how a company 
Operating in good faith “can find itself 
dealing with racketeers under the guise 
of union organizations.” 

While Dio’s United Auto Workers 
(AFL)—now known as Allied Indus- 
trial Workers—continued as_ bargain- 
ing agent at the Mennen plant, an 
employee asked the company for ad- 
vice on how to oust that union. Men- 
nen said the company suggested a law- 
yer and paid that attorney’s fee. When 
the National Labor Relations Board 
granted a petition by International 
Chemical Workers Union for a rep- 
resentation election, the company 
sent its employees a letter—drafted 
largely by Louis Jackson, then head of 
Shefferman’s New York  office— 
urging a “no union” vote. In the elec- 
tion, there were four ballots for the 
Dio union, 49 for ICWU, and 117 
for no union. 

Chemical Local ‘Seized’: Earlier this 
year, the McClellan committee found 
that a former ICWU local in New 
York City had been controlled by 
Harry Reiss and several other persons 
linked with Johnny Dio’s “paper 
locals” in the Teamsters union. That 
ICWU local’s charter had been re- 
voked in °53, but ICWU President 
Walter Mitchell found that some of 
its former officers had moved into 
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TRACERS 


TO THE 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 





SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC | 

CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y: 
f HAnover 2-6970 








20" 


° NATED Be se4, 
S + TOXICITY TESTS 
‘S m. following FDA procedures, for 
“wove ms chemicals, foods, drugs, cosmetics, 
pesticides, additives. Biological assays. 
Screening tests. Complete research one develop- 
ment services. No obligation for estimates. 
Call or write Arthur D. Herrick, Director 
NEW DRUG INSTITUTE 


130 East 59 St., New York 22 © Mu 8-0640 








GLAUBER'S SALT 
Continuous By-Product Supply 
Northeastern States 


FS-6511 Chemical Week 
Class. Adv. Div., P. 0. Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—CHROMIC OXIDE 


contained in a by-product powder. Samples 
sent on request. Forty tons (in steel drums) 
available from Buffalo, N.Y. 


Wall a, Cor Eeegocntion 
19 treet 
+ ecaley ry "Michigan 
TWinbrook 3-3800 

















eer fee 





American 42” x 120” Double Drum Dryer with 


St.St. hood, conveyor, elevator & Pulverizer. Perry 
Ex quipment Corp., 1415 N. oth St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


ny gal. T316 St.St. tank 46” dia. x 20’ High; 
ME 50% WP. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila., 

Ps a. 

Abbe 50 gal. St.St. Double Arm Shek Blade 

ee Jktd. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 

as 





For Sale—Stainless steel “Americar, Tool & 
Machine” suspended type centrifugal, 40” x 24”; 
used few weeks only, complete with AC motor; 
immediate delivery, price 40% of new. FS-6569, 
Chemical Week. 





For Sale—New, never used “‘Niagara” 45 sq. ft. 
diatomaceous earth filter, can be furnished aos 
separate stainless slurry "feeder if required; real 
bargain. FS-6570, Chemical Week. 





Air Compressor—Hasselberg Model #5, 9 x 8, 
capacity 200 CFM at 350 RPM, at 100 p.s.i., 
with G.E. 40 HP. 220 Volt motor; reconditioned 
our factory, immediate delivery. FS-6571, Chem- 
ical Week. 





100’—9”" S.S. Screw Conveyor used—excellent 
—complete units any length. T. N. 67 Van Reipen 
Ave., Jersey City. 





5 Million Folding Boxes Paraffin dipped, plain 
white 2-13/32” x 2” x 1-%” perfect for dry chemi- 
cals, drugs, food, parts. Way below factory cost, 
any quantity. Send letterhead for free samples. 
Metropolitan, 313 E 31 St. NYC 16. 





=—=——————— Special Service 





Private Formula Work-Will Mix Alkalies, Soaps, 
Detergents to your specification. From our own 
or your materials. One drum or carloads. R. R 
Siding- -— Facilities-Drop Shipments. All 
formulas d in strictest confidence. S. ‘ 
Soap Co., 815 E. 135th St., New York 54, N. Y. 








Wanted 








Wanted to purchase 55 Wass, stainless drums 
in good condition—used. 6255, Chemical Week. 


| development and 


| Certain sellin 
| of the new balloon type, corrosion resistent, tank 
| liner—the 
| clientele and area covered. Flexi-Liner Company, 
| P.O. Box 767, Pasadena, Calif. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


¢ Displayed Rate— 

$38.00 per inch. Frequency rates on re- 
quest. Advertising inch measures 7% inch 
vertically on one column. 3 columns to 
page. Subject to Agency Commission. 


¢ Closing Date— 
Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publica- 
tion date. 


¢ Undisplayed Rate— 

$1.80 a line, minimum 3 lines. To figure 
advance payment, count 5 average words 
as a line. 10% discount if full payment 
made in advance for 4 consecutive in- 
sertions. Position wanted ads 2 above. 
Not subject to Agency Commission. 


e¢ Box Numbers— 
Count as one additional line. 





CHEMISTS 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


An Active, confidential service! Interview 
at your convenience, 
Call, vee or wire 
ba $4 | HUNTING (Conmstecnt) 
—E PERSONNEL, ° 
220 S. State, Chicago + A 7-8600 

















Rephes (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 
¢/o This publscation Classified Adv. Div. 
NEW YORK: P. O. Box 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 





RESEARCH CHEMIST 


Petrochemical Manufacturer in the Houston 
area with completely new research facilities 
has opportunities for chemist with experience 
in plastics, plastic raw materials, or petro- 
chemicals. PhD or equivalent in organic 
chemistry is preferred. Salary $8,000 to 
$12,000 depending upon qualifications. Most 
liberal benefits. 


Send complete resume to 


P-6419 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 





Positions Vacant 





Engineer—Chemical evaporator design back- 
ground, wanted to join Eastern Pennsylvania 


| heat exchanger builder. Will be assigned to develop 


and promote new products including chemical 
plant evaporators. Above average opportunity. 


| Salary commensurate with ability and experience. 


Rep ly to P-6553, Chemical Week, giving all details 
of age, education, experience, salary. 


Chemist: Fast growing manufacturer of cement 
paints, waterproofing additives, maintenance paints, 
and floor finishing treatments requires a chemist 
with experience in any or all of the above lines. 
lust be capable of taking complete charge of 
formulation responsibilities. 
Plant located in Philadelphia area. Salary will be 
based on experience and potential. Our staff is 
aware of this advertisement. Submit complete 


| resume for immediate interview. Write Pa aa 
| 702 W. Maple Avenue, Merchantville : 





| <== Selling Opportunities Offered ————— 


Distributor—Sales Representation wanted by 


| manufacturer of fatty acid derivatives and chemical 
| intermediates. 


Territories available outside New 


York—New Jersey Metropolitan area. Quality 


| products backed with technical service laboratory 
staff assistance. RW-6616, Chemical Week. 


areas now open for distributors 


Flexi-Liner. Please outline type of 





SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


If you are manufacturer seeking new or added 
Sales outlets—or if you are a manufacturer’s agent 
or chemicals distribtor with the capacity, time 
and energy to take on additional lines—make your 
interests known in this column of CHEMICAL 
WEEK, The right agent or jobber teamed up with 
the saleswise manufacturer makes the right com 
bination for the hard selling days ahead. There's 
profit for both, which can be initiated through low- 
cost classified advertising. Write BMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES, Chemical Week, P.O. Box 12, 
N.Y. 36, N.Y. 











SALESMEN 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


World-wide chemical firm has excellent sales 
openings in all parts of the U. S. This rapidly 
expanding 30 year old firm has six U. S. plants 
producing water treating chemicals, fuel oil 
stabilizers, petroleum catalysts, corrosion in- 
hibitors and chemica! intermediates. Salary and 
expenses plus commission and bonus. Car fur- 
nished. Outstanding employee benefit program. 
Applicants must be under 35. Mail resume to 
Personnel Dept. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6185 W. 66th Place Chicago 38, Illinois 








SENIOR MARKET ANALYST 


Challenging opportunity for qualified chemical 
market analyst in the industrial chemical field. 
Able to plan and execute studies and report 
results. 

Permanent position in our New York Office. Some 
traveling required. 

Qualifications include knowledge of chemistry 
and minimum of five years industrial experience, 
at least two of which are in chemical market 
research. 


Please submit resume to: 
Market Research Department 
Nitrogen Division 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


40 Rector Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 








SALES ENGINEER 


For Sales, Technical Service and Develop- 
ment of paper chemicals. Two or more 
years experience in paper industry, pre- 
ferably in stock preparation and paper 
making or experience in sales or technical 
service work to the industry. Prefer age 
25 to 35. Send complete resumé to: 
J. J. Russell 
M f Technical Employment 
eumeabe Chemical Company 
Organic Chemicals Division 


Lindbergh and Olive Street Road 
St. Louis 24, Missouri 
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MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 


e General 
Consulting 
e Management 

e Patents 


e Instrumentation 

e Equipment 
Design 

e Catalyst 

e Systems Development 
Engineering e Translation 

e Chemical & Bacteriological 
Analysis 





The Heyward-Robi Company 
ENGINEERS * CONSULTANTS 
* CONSTRUCTORS 
*Chemical 
*Metallurgical 
*Industrial Buildings 
114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 





JACOBS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Chemical plant design. Feasibility and 
Market studies. 
Specialists in 
industry. 


774 East Green Street 


Pacific Coast chemical 


Pasadena, Cal. 








THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 


“In Engineering, It’s 
the PEOPLE that Count” 
Engineers and Contractors for the Petroleum 
and Chemical Industries 


307 East 63rd Street 


Kansas City 13, Missouri 
Phone BAltimore 1-4146 








JAMES P. O’DONNELL 


Consulting Engineer 
Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 

39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Beaumont, Texas 








RRINE 
ENGINEERS 
Plant design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment 
Analysis & Reports 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 








ROGER WILLIAMS 


Technical & E ic Services, Inc. 

« Chemical Economics 

« Chemical aed Research 

¢ Product Evaluation 
New York Office: 148 East 38th St., NYC 16 
Main Office: PO Box 426, Princeton, N. J, 

Princeton 1-0209 
MUrray Hill 5-5257 














tboratory Services 


for the Food, Feed Drug and 
Chemical Industries 
Analyses, Biological Evaluating, Toxicity Studies 
Insectide Testing and Screening 
Flavor Evaluation 
Project Research and Consultation 
Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P. O. Box 2217. Madison 1, Wisconsin 











Professional 
Assistance 
in solving your most difficult problems 


is offered by consultants whose cards 
appear in this section. 














ADMINISTRATION 


Busby: From accuser to accused. 


ICWU local 587, and that this local 
was sharing an office with one of the 
Teamsters’ “paper” locals. 

Local 587—representing employees 
of Delaware Chemical Co.—was 
placed under supervision, its “un- 
desirable” leaders were removed from 
office, and ICWU has filed suit to 
recover the local’s funds, records and 
other property for the members. One 
hitch in this latter attempt: it has 
been “impossible,” ICWU reports, to 
serve papers on the former officers. 

ICWU, according to a past presi- 
dent, has withstood several attempts 
by racketeers to gain complete con- 
trol of the union. Herbert Bradley has 
described how one attempt was made 
in 40, when the AFL set up a chemi- 
cal workers council, and another in 
*44, when ICWU was chartered. 

Bradley charged at the union’s °52 
convention in New York that a third 
major attempt was being made then 
and there, with financial assistance 
from outsiders who wanted to be able 
to “buy” local charters; but the group 
that Bradley accused of “fronting” 
for such outsiders categorically de- 
nied having underworld connections. 
The charge was never proved. 

Insurance Fee Incident: Another 
allegation of corruption within ICWU 
came out in °56, following a report by 
a Senate subcommittee on welfare 
and pension funds. Based on testi- 
mony published in that report, Vin- 
cent Busby—at that time ICWU vice- 
president for the New York-New 
Jersey area—wrote a letter to locals 


i INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTOS 
Reiss: Ousted from chemical union. 


in that area connecting two ICWU 
Officials with “kickbacks from em- 
ployers, insurance companies and la- 
bor racketeers.” 

This letter caused a stir in the 
union’s °56 convention at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and an_ investigation was 
ordered. It was found that there was 
no evidence against one of the ICWU 
officials named in the letter; and that 
the other official’s only offense con- 
sisted of receiving administrative fees 
for helping to manage a welfare fund 
that was maintained for several elec- 
trical union locals and one ICWU lo- 
cal in New Jersey. This latter official 
conceded that such fees are contrary 
to the ethical practices code subse- 
quently adopted by AFL-CIO, but read 
a statement from an AFL-CIO audi- 
tor to the effect that the welfare fund 
was being administered in the best 
interests of the employees. 

Ironically, Busby wasn’t around to 
be censured for having written what 
the ICWU executive board calls an 
“indictment of completely innocent 
people.” He did not run for re-elec- 
tion in the ’56 election, but remained 
on ICWU’s payroll as an organizer. 
A few months later he was discharged 
“for his failure to explain acceptance 
of money from an employer.” 

Aside from these isolated incidents, 
in which chemical industry employers 
and labor unions seem to have been 
more sinned against than sinning, this 
industry so far appears to be in the 
clear in its industrial relations 
practices. 
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ACE GLASS INC. 
Agency—Ray Hawley ‘Adv. 


AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—G. M, Basford Co. 


a Pt el & DYE CORP. 
ae uw Basford Co. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
Agency—Hazard Advertising Co. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. 
Agency—Leo Burnett Co. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—McCarty Co, 


ARAPAHOE SPECIAL PRODUCTS, INC... 
Agency—The Schuyler Hopper Co, 


ARMOUR LABORATORIES. THE 
Agency—Jordan-Sieber & Corbett, Inc. 


BAKER CHEMICAL CO., J. T. 
Agency—Wildrick & Miller, Ine. 


ae) & ApAmeen Div. ALLIED 
CHEM. & DYE C 
} rol A a : ee ‘Ine. 


BAKER PERKINS, INC. 
gency—Price, Tanner & Willox, Inc. 


BALTIMORE & © Onie | - ry ie 
Agency—Richard A, Foley A 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. ..... 
Agency—Gardner Adv. Co, 


BRYTON CHEMICAL DIV. 
OIL CO. ° 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, 

CARRIER-STEPHENS CO. 


CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Ellington & Co., Inc. 


CHATTEM CHEMICALS 
Agenoy—Lookout Adv, Agency 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS INC., THE C. P... 


CROSSETT CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Dan Goodrich, Ady, 


CURTISS WRIGHT CORP. : ae 
Agency—Burke Dowling Adams, Inc, 


DELHI! TAYLOR OIL CORP. 
Agency—Sam J, Gallay Adv. 


DICALITE DEPT., seca LAKES 
CARBON CORP. » 
Agency—Darwin H. “Clark Co. 

a te PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Agency—The Rumrill Co, 


DRACCO COR 
Agency—The < ee Organization, Inc. 


DU PONT de NEMOURS , CO., INC., E. 
POLYCHEMICALS DEP 
Agency—Batten, Barton, » SR & ‘Osborn, 


EASTERN STATES CHEMICAL CORP 


EL DORADO ay, FOREMOST FOOD & 
CHEMICAL CO 


Agency—Sidney Garheid & Assoc, 


Be OO ca. cnescas 
Agency ‘McCann-Erickson, “Ine. 


ESCAMBIA CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Godwin Adv. Agency 


ETHYL CORP. .......... 
Agency—H. B Humphrey “Alley 
ne, 


FOOTE MINERAL CO. ............ 
Agency—The Harry P. Bridge Co. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
Agency—Caleon Adv, Corp. 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—The McCormick-Armstrong Co. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRAMEPORTATION 
CORP. AIRSLIDE CARS DIV 
Agency—Edward H. Weiss & Co. 





-3rd COVER 


4 2 
Agency—-Erwin, Wasey-Ruthrauff & Ryan Inc. 
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GRACE CHEMICAL CO. .. 
Agency—Ridgway Ady. Co. 


HALL CO., THE C. P. 
Agency—Cruttenden Adv. 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., 


HERCULES POWDER CO. oe 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


KOPPERS CO., INC., CHEMICAL DIV 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


tee. CO, DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE 
Agency J, Mi Mathes, 


LIQUID CARBONIC CORP., THE 
Agency—Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. 


MERCK & CO., INC, .......... 
Agency—Charles W. Hoyt Co., Ine. 


METASAP CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Lewin, Williams & “Saylor 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Wesley Aves & Assoc. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORP. 
Agency—Armstrong Adv. Agency, 


NORFOLK & hay eg Sewn - 
Agency—Houck & Co. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL 
CORP. nd COVER 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 


PEERLESS OIL & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—-The House of J, Hayden Twiss 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORP. 
Agency—Aitkin-Kynett Co., Adv. 


PERMUTIT CO. 
Agency —Cunningham & ‘Walsh, Inc, 


PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORP. DIV. 
FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL 


Agency. —James J. McMahon, 


PFAUDLER CO., THE ... 
Agency—The Rumrill Co. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 
Agency—The House of J. Hayden Twiss 


PRITCHARD & CO., J. F. 
Agency—Carter Adv. "Agency, Ine. 


REFINED PRODUCTS CORP. . 
Agency—James Civille Adv. 


RELIABLE STEEL DRUM CO. 
Agency—B, W. Moore Adv., Inc. 


RHEEM MFG. CO. 
Agency—Campbell Ewald Co. 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN CO. 
Agency—Michel Cather, Ine. 


SHAWINIGAN RESINS CORP. 5 
Agency—Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover Inc., 
Ady. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency—Morey, Humm & Warwick 


SOLVENTS & CHEMICALS GROUP, THE 
Agency—Edward H. Weiss & Co, 


SONNEBORN SONS, INC. L. ... 
Agency—St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 


SUN OIL CO. 
Agency—Erwin Wasey-Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


TOTE SYSTEM, INC, . 
Agency—Ayres, Swanson & Assoc. , Inc. 


TRUBEK LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agency—Ray Bllis Adv. 


UNION CARBIDE Ah Sh sang ce. Div. 
OF nde ig Lo ty 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, ag 


U. ye Serie passers Div. 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & ‘Osborn, Ine 


CHEMICAL WEEK e ADVERTISERS INDEX 


VITRO CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Molesworth Assoc. 


VULCAN MFG. DIV. VULCAN 
CINCINNATI, INC. . ; 
Agency—L. F. McCarthy & Co. 


WINTHROP LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agency—Thompson-Koch Co 


WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 


; 4th Cover 
Agency—Hazard Ady. Co. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICAL CORP. ... 40, 41 
Agency-Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mgr. 


CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 
sy a — Sone New 


WANTED 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 Robert H. Powell 
1301 : Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., JAckson 
3-695 


Boston 16... 350 Park Square Building, 
Paul F. McPherson, HUbbard 2-7160 


Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
R. Claussen, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
MOhawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 15 


Vaughn K. Dissette 
1510 Hanna Bidg., 


SUperior 1-7000 


Dallas 1 Gordon L. Jones, The 
Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce St., River- 
side 7-6117 


Denve J. Patten 1740 Broadway, 
Alotne 5-2981 


Detroit 26 856 Penebscot Bldg., 
H. J. Sweger, Jr., WOodward 2-1793 


London H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House, 
95 Farringdon St., E.C. 4, England 


Los Angeles 17..... John B. Uphoff, 1125 
West Sixth St., MAdison 6-9351 


New York 36 Knox Armstrong, 
B. A. Johnson, P. F. McPherson, Charles 
F. Onaseh, L. Charles Todaro, 50@ 5th 
Ave., OXford 5-5959 


Philadelphia 3. William B. Hannum, Jr., 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


Pittsburgh 22 Y. K. ette, Room 1111 
Henry W. Oliver Bae ATiantic 1-4707 


San Francisco 4 William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., DOuglas 2-4600 


St. Louis 8 3615 Olive St., 
Continental Je R. J. Claussen, JEff- 
erson 56-4867 
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million Ibs. 


Zirconium Sponge Demands Swell 


Sparked by soaring nuclear demands, zirconium 
sponge capacity in the U.S. will increase to 5.7 million 
lbs. by the end of ’58—doubling °57’s capacity of 2.7 
million Ibs. Manufacturers predict that output for °58 
should nearly triple °57’s production of 1.7 million Ibs. 

Here’s a lineup of the °58 production target of three 
zirconium sponge producers: 

e USI is aiming for 2 million Ibs. 

e Columbia-National plans to be producing 800,000 


100 


lbs./year of nuclear-grade zirconium. Scheduled output 
this year: 100,000 Ibs. 

e Carborundum Chemical will nearly double output 
(to 1.5 million lbs.), compared with estimated °57 pro- 
duction of 800,000 Ibs. 

Meanwhile, commercial hafnium-zirconium is also 
due for an impressive production hike by the end of 
next year, production rate will be double that of ’57. 
The chemical industry is the biggest potential customer. 
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For Production and Research Men who use 
High Purity Process Chemicals... 


The following fine chemicals represent a 
small cross section of the many high purity 
chemicals bearing the “B&A” shield 
quality. Please put check in box before 
name of each product on which you want 
further information. 











YOURS? 
EXCLUSIVE DATA 


ON ALL THESE ecummnnens 


B«A Fine Chemicals 


If Your Operations Involve high purity process chemicals, you 
will undoubtedly want to know more about one or several of 
the Baker & Adamson Fine Chemicals listed here. Each now has 
important industrial applications . .. each is worthy of investiga- 
tion for many other uses suggested by its particular properties. 


To Help You make preliminary evaluation of these important 
new process chemicals, General Chemical has prepared a spe- 
cial data sheet for each. These sheets cover pertinent physical 
and chemical properties, suggested uses, containers, etc. Since 
many of these fine chemicals are rela- 
tively new to the industrial scene, 
data on them are frequently not avail- 
able in standard references, thus you 
will find these particular B&A data 
sheets of more than ordinary value. 


REAGENTS 


To Obtain Data sheets on the B&A ve 
Fine Chemicals that interest you, just ign 
check the items, cut out the 

list and mail it with your 


business letter head. FINE CHEMICALS 


ig 
| ae 
BAKER & ADAMSON Zc Ceemicale 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


SQTIinGe THE PACE tM CHEMICAL POURITY SINCE 18 


= oe oe See See ee ee eee Gee ee ee ee ee ee Gee ee Ge Ge ee 


Product 


~] Acetamide, Crystal, Technical 

] Acetyl Chloride, Technical 

] Acid Fluoboric, 48-50%, Purified 
[-] Acid Hydrofluoric, 48% (C.P.) A.C.S. 
[] Acid Molybdic, 85% Purified 

] Acid Oxalic, Anhydrous 


Acid Phosphoric, Ortho, 75%, Food Grade 


‘| Acid Phosphoric, Ortho, 85%, N.F. 
] Aluminum Fluoride, Powder, Technical 


Aluminum Nitrate, Crystal, Technical 


] Aluminum Sulfate, Hexahydrate, Technica! 
| Ammonium Acetate, Crystal, Purified 


Ammonium Fluoborate, Crystal, Technica! 


] Ammonium Fluoride, Crystal, Technical 


Ammonium Oxalate, Granular, Purified 


] Ammonium Persulfate, Crystal, 98%, Purified 
] Ammonium Sulfate, Purified 
] Ammonium Sulfite, Crystal, Purified 
[] Ammonium Thiosulfate, Sol. Tech. 
] Barium Fluoride, Technical 
] Boron Trifluoride, Compressed Gas 
[] Boron Trifluoride, Ether Complex, Technical 
-] Boron Trifluoride, Phenol Complex, Technical 
[_] Calcium Acetate, Powder, Purified 
[] Calcium Chloride, U.S.P. 
] Calcium Fluoride, Powder, Reagent 
] Calcium Phosphide, Technical 
} Chromium Fluoride, Technical 
] Chromium Nitrate, Crystal, 
] Chromium Nitrate, Solution, Technical 
(] Chromium Potassium Fluoride, Purified 
~] Chromium Potassium Sulfate, Granular, Photo 
-] Cupric Fluoride, Technical 
] Cupric Nitrate, Crystal, Purified 
_ | Cupric Nitrate, Solution, Technical 
] Cuprous Chloride, Technical 
[_] Ferric Nitrate, Crystal, Technical 
[_] Ferrous Ammonium Sulfate, Crystal, Technical 
[_] Ferrous Sulfate, Exsiccated, U.S.P. 
] Lead Nitrate, Crystal, Technical 
] Magnesium Fluoride, Purified 
~] Magnesium Nitrate, Crystal, Technical 
[_] Nickelous Nitrate, Crystal, Purified 
] Oxamide, Purified 
] Potassium Acetate, N.F., Crystal, Technical 
[_] Potassium Bifluoride, Technical 
] Potassium Borate, Tetra, Purified 
[_] Potassium Cyanate, Powder, Purified 
] Potassium Cyanate, Powder, Technical 
] Potassium Fluoride, Anhydrous, Purified 
] Potassium Fluoride, Crystal, Purified 
] Potassium Fluoborate, Crystal, Technical 
] Potassium Nitrite, Fused, Lump 
] Potassium Thiosulfate, Purified 
|] Potassium Titanium Fluoride 
] Selenium Metal, Powder, Se 
] Sodium Fluoborate, Crystal, Technical 
[_] Stannous Chloride, Crystal, Technical 
} Zinc Formate, Crystal, Purified 


Purified 


Data Sheet No. 


DA-30081 
DA-30151 
DA-30672 
DA-49792 
DA-31181 
DA-31341 
DA-31551 
DA-31581 
DA-32521 
DA-32241 
DA-48871 
DA-32711 
DA-32731 
DA-32671 
DA-33251 

DA-33091 
DA-33151 
DA-33231 
DA-85271 
DA-34181 
DA-34691 

DA-34711 
DA-34681 
DA-34991 
DA-35011 

DA-35201 

DA-35341 
DA-35771 
DA-35801 

DA-49711 

DA-35791 

DA-35841 

DA-36481 

DA-36421 

DA-49701 

DA-36571 

DA-27441 

DA-37571 

DA-37671 

DA-38371 

DA-39121 

DA-39131 

DA-40271 

DA-48651 

DA-40821 

DA-41461 

DA-40771 

DA-41591 

DA-48821 

DA-40911 

DA-41041 

DA-41361 

DA-85521 

DA-41521 

DA-40722 
DA-48011 

DA-42401 
DA-43421 

DA-4444] 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL... ee eee eee 
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POLYESTER RESIN 
FOR 
URETHANE FOAMS 


. manufactured under rigidly controlled conditions to insure 


uniform physical and chemical properties. 
Write 


FOMREZ No. 50 helps in foam manufacture by assuring: 


today for - easy handling and processing 
. . . + wide range of possible foam densities 
technical information - consistently uniform reproduction 
on these materials FOMREZ No. 50 produces quality foams with 
and other Witco resins * low initial compression set 


+ uniform cell structure 
for flexible and > excellent stability, even under accelerated humidity aging 
rigid urethane WITCO 77-86 Coupler is another Witco product widely used 
in urethane foam formulations when low density, uniform cell 
foams. 


structure and good physical properties are required, 


*Trade-mark applied for 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY <a 


Sf 


Chicago +« Akron « Boston + Atlanta « Houston + Los Angeles * San Francisco « Toronto, Canada + London and Manchester, England 





